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NEW NOVELS FOR SUMMER READING. 


BY THE MOST POPULAR AUTHORS. 


MARION’S FAITH. 


A SEQUEL To “THE COoLONEL’s DAUGHTER.” By Captain CHar.es Kina, U.S.A., author 
of “ Kitty’s Conquest,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 


The Boston Literary World says of Captain King’s former novel, of which this is a sequel, ‘There have been few 
American novels published of late years so thoroughly readable as the ‘ Colonel’s Daughter.’ There are brilliant pic- 
tures of garrison life, a taste of fighting and adventure, and a chivalrous love-affair, interwoven with clever sketches 
of military types. The style is bright, the dialogue simple and natural, the heroine a charming creature, with just a 
spice of wilfulness, und the favorite lieutenant one of those fortunate fellows whom most men envy and many 
women admire.” The present story promises to be equally brilliant and entertaining. 


VIOLETTA. 


A Romance. After the German of UrsuLA Z6GE VON MANTEUFFEL. ‘Translated by Mrs. A. 
L. WIsTeR. 12mo.. Cloth. $1.25. 


“*Violetta,’ as adapted by Mrs. Wister, isa clever novel, The characters are clear-cut, natural, and strong. The 
situations are full of interest, the dialogue is bright and vigorous: The heroine is a particularly happy conception, 
worked out with much skill. There is decided power in the book, and a delicacy of manipulation so rare as to be ve 
agreeable. Mrs. Wister has so skilfully adapted the story that it could not read more smoothly if it had been written 


“_—"""" COURT ROYAL. 


A Srory or Cross Currents. By S. Barine-Goutp. l6mo. Extra cloth. 75 cents. 
Paper cover. 25 cents. 


“For a novel that holds the reader with the intensity of the best French romances, commend one to ‘ Court 
Royal,’ in the Lippincott Select Series of Summer Novels. It is an intense and highly-wrought story of the cross- 
currents of life. The plot is deepiy exciting, but never exceeds probability.—Evening Traveller, Boston. 


IN A GRASS COUNTRY. 


A Srory or Love anp Sport. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron, author of “ Pure Gold,” etc. 
12mo. Extra cloth. 75 cents. Paper cover. 25 cents. 


“It is sparkling with jollity and out-door life; has exciting and affecting love scenes; and the movement of the 
plot is resistless in fascination. The reader will find plenty to keep his attention.”—Harrisburg Evening Telegraph. 


A MENTAL STRUGGLE. 


(AUTHORIZED EDITION. ) 
A Novel. By the “ Ducuess,” author of “Lady Branksmere,” “Phyllis,” ete. 16mo. 
Extra cloth. 75 cents. Paper cover. 25 cents. 


“It'is a capitally-told story in the best vein of the ‘ Duchess,’ is full of life and incident, humor and sprightli 1ess 
and will be read through to the end and laid down with regret.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


THE WRECKERS. 


A Sociat Stupy. By Grorcre Tuomas Dow.iine. Fourth edition. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


“It is an excellent story, abounding in good lessons. In its romantic characters, fine descriptions, sarcasms with- 
out bitterness, with its friendly interwoven argument, the author proves himself no novice, even if it is a first effort 
in fiction.”—Chicago Inter Ocean. 
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The Cuicaco News says : 
‘* Among the many books recently published concern- 


ing the Civil War there ts none of more inherent and 
permanent value” than 


BUGLE ECHOES: 


THE POEMS OF THE WAR— NORTHERN AND 
SOUTHERN. 


EDITED BY FRANCIS F. BROWNE, EDITOR OF 
THE DIAL, CHICAGO, 

Now ready. mo, beautifully bound, cloth, gilt edges, 
with artistic and sopeeprms® design in gold, silver and 
black on cover, $2; half calf, $4; tree calf, ®. 

“Made up with exceptional taste and discernment.”-- 

N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

“ Will become the standard collection of war poems.”- 

Montgomery Dispatch. 

**A treasure. house of noble, devotional, patriotic and 
tender lyrics.”— New Haven Palladium. 


“Wecommend the book to every etcher and to every 
lover of etching,” says the Art Amateur of 


ETCHING IN AMERICA. 


By J. R. W. Hrrecncock. Interesting and well written. 
With lists of American ectchers and collections of 
wints. Frontispiece is the first etching made by the 
New York Etching Club. I6mo, cloth, appropriately 
stamped, $1.25. 

“By one whose admonition will carry weight.”—Book 

Buyer. 

“Every one who loves etching for its real merits will 
thank Mr. Hitchcock.”’—New York Tribune. 


A new companion to Breakfast Dainties, etc. 


PUDDINGS axv DAINTY DESSERTS 


By Tuomas J. MURREY. With Mr. Murrey’s own recipes 
for over 75 desserts, many of which are out-of-the- 
common and —— valuable. Covers, in colors, 
with attractive design. l6mo, boards, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. 

The other volumes uniform with this book are: 

FIFTY SOUPS. FIFTY SALADS, 
BREAKFAST DAINTIES. 

Each, boards, covers in colors, separate design for each, 
50 cents; cloth, stamped in gold and color, 75:cents, 

Mr. Murrey’s other volumes are in larger size: 

VALUABLE COOKING RECIPES, cloth, 75 cents. 
SALADS AND SAUCES, paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25. 





A new volume in the Series of Poetical Works in Dainty 
Bindings. 


LUCILE. 


By OWEN MEREDITH. One of the most beautiful editions 
in existence, from entirely new type, on fine laid 
paper. Uniform with the other volumes in this noted 
series. 

Write for catalogue of other volumes. 


New illuminated parchment eect binding for this 
series, Each volume bound in limp parchiment-paper, 
with hand-illuminated design in colors and metal on 
cover, title and back printed in red ink. Separate de- 
sign for each volume, $1.00; cloth, new colors, gilt tops, 
novel design in metal, $1.00. Half calf and more expen- 
sive bindings can be had, if desired. 


Any of the above books can be had of your bookseller, 
or will be sent to any address, at publishers’ expense, on 
receipt of advertised price. Mention this paper. 


New catalogue and illuminated circular sent free to 


any address. Contains full descriptions of many miscel- 
laneous new publications. 


WHITE, STOKES, & ALLEN, 


Publishers, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY: 


OR, 
Firry YEARS’ Marcu oF THE REPUBLIC. 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
1 VOL., 8vo, $2. 


BOSTON | A copy of Triumphant Democracy 
BEACON. should be placed in every schooi 
| library in the United States. 


| 
CRITIC. | We hope it may be read abroad, and 
| we hope it may be read at home. 
BOSTON | Very interesting and instructive, 
GAZETTE. 





and very flattering to our vanity. 


= = Mr. Carnegie takes the dry summa- 
TRIBUNE. | ries of the census, and with a few strik- 
ing illustrations turns them into 
wonder tales. 


BROOKLYN The amount of abstract information 

UNION. crammed into the book is enormous, 
and one might read it a month and 
still find comparisons to make and les- 
sons to learn. 


CHICAGO Readable from cover to cover. It isa 

TRIBUNE. valuable and important contribution 
to the literature and history of the 
country. 


N. ¥. JOURNAL It is not simply a panegyric, but it 
OF COMMERCE. | is full of valuable information show- 

ing why the Republic is worthy of the 
high position he gives to her. 


TROY TIMES. It would bea geet thing could every 

American read it. No more remarka- 
ble tribute to the life, vigor, and ex- 
cellence of our institutions has ever 
been evoked. 


ALBANY A book for the pessimist to read 
“TIMES The man who has the blues, who says 

. 4 the country is going to the dogs, that 
business is overdone and manufac- 
tures badly done, cannot do better 
than to read this book from cover to 


cover. 
TOLEDO The influence of every page is to in- 
BLADE. cline the American reader to regard 


with reverence and affection the no- 
ble sacrifices made by our forefathers 
in the establishment of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. 


CHICAGO His scathing comments on royalty 
JOURNAL. and its surroundings, as contrasted 

with — simplicity, will be 
read with interest in both countries, 


N. ¥. COMMER- One protracted blast of eulogy or 
nay + Soo the United States. _ 


CHICAGO DIAL. Makes a showing of which any Amer- 

ican may jontsy be proud. - It 
should especially be read by those who 
are accustomed to fix their eyes upon 
the defects of American institutions 
and manners, while ignorantly ex- 
tolling the supposed superiority of 
something across the sea. 








*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid, on receipt of 
Price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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AMERICAN DIPLOMACY.* 


The thoughtful man who compares the po- 
litical history of Europe from the close of the 
fifteenth to the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with the history of the hundred years, 
nearly completed, since Franklin opened the 
way for that Christian commonwealth now 
recognized by all civilized nations, must be 
profoundly impressed with the magnitude of 
the gain to humanity. The American Revo- 
lution rendered impossible a return to the hy- 
pocrisy and cruelty and fraud of the preceding 
three hundred years, swept away forever the 
instruments ol methods of persecution, and 
substituted principles based upon the higher 
law and the rights of man. The infamous 
political Pry which found its greatest 
exponents in a Machiavelli and in a Richelieu, 
is as dead to the present as is that . .otto of 
kings, L’état c’est moi, to the executive head of 
government. That nobler sentiment—humani 
nihil alienum—which is now professed by 
those who have to do with statesmanship, in 
the character of legislator or diplomatist, 





* AMERICAN DIPLOMACY AND THE FURTHERANCE OF 
CoMMERCE. By Eugene Schuyler, Ph.D., LL.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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marks the progress of civilization. It is per- 
haps too much to claim that the statesmen of 
Europe would not have succeeded in consigning 
to the infernal regions the cruel system of 
force and intrigue and bribery without the aid 
of America, because the’ moral force ever 
working the evolution of society must not be 
left out of sight; but we are undoubtedly 
warranted in saying that the change has been 
expedited under the influence of the Republic. 
This is a triumph of beneficent principles of 
which as a people we justly may feel proud. 
Our diplomacy has not been free from blunders, 
but these have not been serious, and do not 
require special mention here. Those who have 
occasion to consult Mr. Schuyler’s work will 
have no difficulty in Eninguidhing them. 

When the treaty of peace was signed, in 
1783, Dr. Franklin endeavored to introduce 
new principles which should protect the rights 
of neutral states, but Great Britain refused to 
discuss the question of maritime rights. Two 
years later he succeeded in obtaining the rec- 
ognition which George III. refused from 
Frederick the Great. This treaty with Prussia 
marks the beginning of a new epoch in. inter- 
national law. It 1s worth our while to read 
this humane article—the beginning of better 
things: 

‘“‘Art. XIII. If war should arise between 
the two contracting parties, the merchants of either 
country, then residing in the other, shall be allowed 
to remain nine months to collect their debts and 
settle their affairs, and may depart freely, carrying 
off all their effects without molestation or hindrance ; 
and all women and children, scholars of every 
faculty, cultivators of the earth, artizans, manufac- 
turers, and fishermen, unarmed and _ inhabiting 
unfortified towns, villages, or places, and in general 
all others, whose occupations are for the common 
subsistence and benefit of mankind, shall be allowed 
to continue their respective employments, and shall 
not be molested in their persons, nor shall their 
houses and goods be burnt, or otherwise destroyed, 
nor their fields wasted, by the armed force of the 
enemy into whose power, by the events of war, they 
may happen to fall; but if anything is necessary to 
be taken from them for the use of such armed force, 
the same shall be paid for at a reasonable price. 
And all merchants and trading vessels employed in 
exchanging the products of different places, and 
thereby rendering the necessaries, conveniences and 
comforts of human life more easy to be obtained, 
and more general, shall be allowed to pass free and 
unmolested; and neither of the contracting powers 
shall _— or issue any commission to any private 
armed vessels, empowering them to take or destroy 
such trading vessels, or interrupt such commerce.” 

Dr, Franklin’s correspondence of this period 
is filled with arguments against the violence 
and brutality then characterizing the practices 
of the nations of Europe, by which the inno- 
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cent were made tosuffer. In one of his letters 
he says that it was reported that no less than 
seven hundred privateers were commissioned 
by the British Government during the war to 
prey upon commerce, and asks how can a na- 
tion, “ which among the honestest of its people 
has so many thieves by inclination, and whose 

overnment encouraged and commissioned no 
foes than seven hundred gangs of robbers, have 
the face to condemn the crime in individuals, 
and hang up twenty of them in a morning ?” 
There were not wanting citizens of Great 
Britain who condemned this species of robbery, 
the Presbyterians of Edinburgh influencing the 
town-council to adopt an ordinance forbidding 
the purchase of prize goods, under pain of 
losing the freedom of the burg forever. It 
was high time, for the sake of humanity, said 
Franklin, that a stop should be put to this 
enormity; and he struck it a fatal blow. All 
honor to him, 

It was many years before this doctrine that 
free ships make free goods found general 
acceptance and a permanent abiding-place in 
treaties. During the gigantic struggle be- 
tween England and France, the former, being 
mistress of the seas, committed all sorts of 
excesses against the commerce of her enemy, 
and of neutralsas well. She attempted to evade 
the principle that a flag of a neutral has a right 
to sail from the ports of one to the ports of the 
other, to carry any merchandise whatever, ex- 
cepting contraband of war, by declaring a paper 
blockade against all of the ports of the exten- 
sive coast line controlled by France. The 
seizures and confiscations of American ves- 
sels, and impressment of seamen, which con- 
stitute so large a chapter of our grievances 
against the mother country, subjected this 
country to such humiliationsas to incur the 
bitter taunt of Napoleon that America had 
deserted the cause of the freedom of the sea 
from fear of England. But while patiently 
submitting to many wrongs from motives of 
policy, a study of the state wp shows that 
our government never lost sight of the princi- 

les involved. Thus we find Mr. Secretary 
aw declaring, as late as 1854, that “ From 
the earliest period of this government it has 
made strenuous efforts to have the rule that 
free ships make free goods, except contraband 
articles, adopted as a principle of international 
law ; but Great Britain insisted on a different 
rule,” and recommending such codperation of 
the maritime powers as would secure a declara- 
tion for the universal observance of the prin- 
ciple of neutral rights. We have not space to 
follow the controversy, and note the periods of 
discouragement, until the general acceptance 
of the principle by the powers of Europe. 
The result emphasises the power for good of a 
great and free people. 

The beneficial influence of American diplo- 
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macy has had a much wider range than this 
contest for neutral rights, due, happily, to the 
fact that the good of all has been kept in view. 
The thunder of Decatur’s guns in the Medi- 
terranean was notice to all the world that the 
American Republic had decreed the destruc- 
tion, pang if need be, of piracy on the high 
seas. This purpose was expressed later, in 
most forcible language, by President Madison: 
“Tt isa —— incorporated into the settled 
policy of America, that as peace is better than 
war, war is better than tribute.” “So many 
changes have taken place during the present 
century,” says Mr. Schuyler, “that it is diffi- 
cult for us to realize that only seventy years 
ago the Mediterranean was so unsafe that the 
merchant ships of every nation stood in dan- 
ger of capture by pirates, unless they were 
protected either by an armed convoy or by 
tribute paid to the petty Barbary powers. 
Yet we can scarcely open a book of travels 
during the last century without mention being 
made of the immense risks to which everyone 
was exposed who ventured by sea from Mar- 
seilles to Naples.” 

After the peace of 1783, the commerce of 
America grew with remarkable rapidity. Its 
vessels were seen upon every sea, and entered 
every port for trade. They soon attracted the 
attention of the piratical powers, and in the 
absence of treaties providing for tribute, were 
seized and their passengers and crews sub- 
jected to slavery. As early as 1784 Congress 
authorized a commission to be issued to Mr. 
Adams, Dr. Franklin, and Mr, Jefferson, em- 
powering them either directly or through 
commissioners to treat with the Barbary pow- 
ers, and in 1785 these representatives consulted 
Count de Vergennes as to the best method of 
conducting negotiations. Be it said to the 
credit of pF that he opposed the pay- 
ment of tribute and favored war. The nego- 
tiations were transferred to others, and during 
several years these went on without definite 
result while American citizens languished in 
slavery. Finally, in 1795, Colonel Humphreys, 
who had been appointed minister to Portugal, 
with charge of Barbary affairs, persuaded 
Joel Barlow, who was living in Paris, to join 
Joseph Donaldson, who had been appointed 
consul at Tunis and Tripoli, in the work of 
putting the United States on better terms with 
those petty powers and securing the release of 
the one hundred and fifty Americans then in 
slavery. Before Barlow could leave France, 
Donaldson had concluded a treaty with the 
Dey of Algiers, which involved the expendi- 
ture of nearly $1,000,000. Three months were 
allowed for the payment to be made; and 
meanwhile Donaldson took his departure, 
leaving to Barlow the task of fulfilling his 
bargain. The money did not come to ed, 


not for many months after the expiration of 
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the time set, and Barlow found that he was in 
the power of a savage who felt no mercy, 
while the condition of the poor captives was 
rendered more horrible by the breaking out of 
the plague. The story of the heroic services 
of Barlow, throughout this long and perilous 
ag during which he seemed to be deserted 

y his government, until he effected the release 
of such of the captives as survived the rav- 
ages of the plague, are not referred to by 
Mr. Schuyler, but may be read in Barlow’s 
letters to his wife, happily preserved in a 
work recently published. Treaties with Tunis 
and Tripoli followed. These several treaties 
cost the United States the handsome sum of 
$2,650,709, before the system died from the 
wounds given by the American guns com- 
manded by Decatur and Chauncey. That it 
should have continued so long was due to the 
indirect support of England, who took this 
method to cripple the commerce of other 
nations. Pitt is held to be the model states- 
man and great man of that country ; and yet 
his moral responsibilities—the horrors of La 
Vendee, the bribery of Austria and other con- 
tinental powers to make war on France, and 
the fostering of piracy in the Mediterranean, 
which brought poverty, misery and death to 
thousands—are crimes against humanity that 
no genius, though never so great, can hide from 
the recording angel, and which are so fittingly 
depicted in Coleridge’s famous War Eclogue, 
“Fire, Famine, and Slaughter.” 

To America also is due the credit of putting 
an end to the system, that had its origin about 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, of 
imposing duties for the benefit of Denmark on 
all merchant vessels passing through the sound. 
But a more important service has been ren- 
dered to commerce by contesting for the free 
navigation of rivers. This is well described 
by Mr. Schuyler: 

‘‘The efforts of our government to secure for 
the commerce of its citizens the free navigation of 
rivers and seas have been constant, systematic, and 
remarkable, beginning even before we had obtained 
our independence. There had been difficulties be- 
tween the Catholic provinces of the Netherlands 
and Holland with regard to the navigation of the 
Scheldt in the latter part of the eighteenth century ; 
but the United States were the first to insist, as a 
matter of international law, that the people who 
live along the upper waters of a river have a natural 
right to sail to the sea through the dominions of 
other powers. The rights claimed by the United 
States were laid down as part of the public law of 
Europe by the Congress of Vienna, but the credit 
of having first proclaimed them belongs to the 
United States alone.” 

I have referred to the principles of inter- 
national law contended for by the American 
government, rather than to the details of 
negotiations which engaged the attention of 
the many distinguished men who have repre- 
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sented it abroad. These need to be studied 
with care. It is not unlikely that the present 
complications with Canada, arising from the 
recent seizure of the “Adams,” may lead not 
only to a reading of the literature bearing on 
the question of the fisheries, but of our gen- 
eral diplomatic correspondence. 

There is need of a compact history of Amer- 
ican Diplomacy, and this work of Mr. Schuyler’s 
is in the right direction. It falls short of what 
is required, and is open to criticism because 
of faulty arrangement and unfounded state- 
ments. Partizanship in a work of this kind is 
out of place, and carelessness in statement of 
facts makes it worthless as an authority. The 
second and third chapters, devoted to “ Our 
Consular System ” and “ Diplomatic Officials,” 
are valuable, and deserve to be incorporated 
in a more carefully written work. The type 
and form of the book are creditable to the 
publishers, but there are evidences of careless 
proof-reading or preparation of copy. For 
example, on page 314, first paragraph, the 

ear of the convention with Denmark is given 
in the first line as 1826, and in the ninth as 
1816. In the chapter devoted to “The De- 
partment of State,” Mr. Schuyler says: 

‘¢ Probably the worst Secretary we have ever had 
was the one who remained the shortest time in 
office ; but who, in the course of six days, removed 
the greater number of consular and diplomatic 
officers, filled their places with new and inexperi- 
enced men, appointed solely for partizan political 
services, and did harm that it took his successor 
nearly eight years to remedy.” 

This reckless statement is a fair measure of 
Mr. Schuyler’s honesty as a historical writer, 
and stamps as unreliable anything that may 
emanate from his pen. It is not only untrue, 
but it is so foolishly untrue that one is justi- 
fied in attributing it to constitutional men- 
dacity. Am examination of the records of the 
State Department would have developed the 
facts, and their publication would have ren- 
dered such a statement impossible. Mr. 
Schuyler gives the number of consuls-general, 
consuls, commercial agents, etc., alone, as 707; 
and he would have us believe that the greater 
number of these, and of the ministers and sec- 
retaries of legation, were removed and their 
places filled with hungry partizans by a Secre- 
tary of State within the short period of six 
days. It is needless to say that it would be 
an impossibility, even if the President and the 
Senate were parties to the scheme, to do it not 
in six days but in six months. That nothing 
ss this was ever done, goes without 
saying. The reference is to the Hon. E. B. 

ashburne. After he had been commissioned 
as Minister to France, some reckless political 
opponents made a similar charge, and it served 
the convenience of his successor in the State 
Department to let the statement pass unchal- 
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lenged, as calculated to deter office-seekers 
from making applications. A friend of Mr. 
Washburne’s made private inquiry subsequent- 
ly, and ascertained that during his brief stay in 
the State Department, some three or four Por. 
eign appointments were made, and that one of 
these, the appointment of R. C. Kirk, of Ohio, 
was made on the direct order of the Presi- 
dent. It is certain that no disturbance to our 
consular service resulted from acts of Secre- 
tary Washburne as alleged. The reader will 
readily make the appropriate comment on this 
libel uttered by the author of “ American 
Diplomacy.” Mr. Washburne’s services to his 
country, covering a period remarkable for its 
importance and influence on the destiny of 
mankind, have been so eminent and valuable 
as to place his reputation beyond the reach of 
writers of the Schuyler class; but the public 
should be protected from such books, put for- 
ward as authoritative historical works. 

Mr. Schuyler also informs an unsuspecting 
people that the Government of the United 
States, “in ordinary peaceful and uneventful 
times, is a nearly irresponsible despotism,” 
and that he and the ingenious author of a 
book on “Congressional Government” have 
made the discovery. The loose writing on 
this subject, since the essay of a German 
writer to supply the American people with a 
history of their Constitution, would be amus- 
ing if it were not mischievous. A conscien- 
tious study of our political system will show 
that practice has not seriously departed from 
the Eueny propounded by Wilson, Hamilton, 
Madison, and Jay, and that while one depart- 
ment has encroached on the others at one time, 
and vice versa, the balance has been preserved 
and remains substantially unimpaired. The 
Von Holsts of Europe may accuse Americans 
of erecting the Constitution into a fetich, but 
they know their reverence is due to their 
respect for the law that has secured for them 
cal their children the blessings of liberty. 

W». Henry Smrra. 


THE FRESH-WATER FISHES OF EUROPE.* 


In Seeley’s “ Fresh- Water Fishes of Europe” 
all the fishes of the rivers and lakes of Europe 
are described, correctly for the most i. and 
with much appearance of detail, and illustrated 
by passable wood-cuts. About one hundred 
and sixty — are recognized. Of these, 
perhaps one hundred and twenty are “species ” 





*Tue FRESH-WATER FIsHEs OF EvUROPE. A History 
of their Genera, Species, Structure, Habits, and Distribu- 
tion. By H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., F.G.S., F.Z.S., F.LS., 
F.R.G.S., Professor of Geography in King’s College, 
London, Foreign Correspondent of the Academy of 
Sciences of Philadelphia, Foreign Correspondent of the 
K. K. Geologische Reichsanstalt of Vienna, With 214 illus- 
trations. New York: Cassell & Company. 





in the sense in which the word is commonly 
understood by zo¥logists. The rest, including 
most of the numerous kinds of trout enu- 
merated by Professor Seeley, are more or less 
tangible races or varieties, results of the pe- 
culiarities of the different waters they inhabit. 

The key-note of the work is struck in the 
second sentence of the preface, in which the 
author remarks that this “undertaking has 
been rendered comparatively easy by the 
valuable special memoirs which have been 
= upon the fishes of the several 

uropean countries.” He has indeed made 
easy work of it. It is from end to end 
apparently a compilation from the works of 
Giinther, Heckel and Kner, Siebold, and other 
authors, without criticism, and with scarcely a 
single original observation or idea. This 
method of preparing books of systematic 
zodlogy is becoming too common among the 
— school of naturalists in England and 

rance. Alphonse Daudet somewhere ex- 
presses his feeling of the difficulty experienced 
by modern writers of fiction in France, “ be- 
cause the ghost of Balzac stands at the head 
of every alley.” So with these naturalists of 
the learned societies of the two great capitals. 
In France, the ghost of Cuvier “stands at the 
head of every alley;” and in England, the 
influence of the excellent Keeper of the 
Museum, Dr. Ginther, is scarcely less potent. 
To systematic zodlogists of the calibre of 
Professor Seeley, to cross the path of one of 
these great men means confusion and 
paralysis ; while to follow in his wake means 
a smooth road and an honored position in the 
~— Societies for Mutual Admiration. 
rofessor Seeley has made an attempt to 
popularize his subject by the expansion and 
dilution of the concise phrases ordinarily used 
by ichthyologists. For example, in the de- 
scription of the perch (p. 25) we read: 

‘« The caudal fin isevenly lobed, and only moder- 
ately toncave in the outline of its hinder margin. 
This fin forms one-seventh of the length of the 
— _ The lateral line is nearly parallel to the 

ack; its — includes from sixty to sixty-eight 
scales. At the base of the ventral fin, there are 
from thirteen to fifteen rows of scales below the 
lateral line, and seven to nine rows of scales above 
it.’ 

This is perfectly correct; but other writers 
on fishes would express it all, with no less 
clearness, in these words: “Caudal equally 
lunate, its lobes 6 times in length of body. 
Lateral line concurrent with the back: the 
scales 7 to 9—60 to 68—13 to 15.” 

This mode of “popularizing science” may 
be illustrated by its application to an algebraic 
equation: “x*-5xy=66.” “ Popularized,” 
this might read: “'Take the first of these un- 
known numbers; let it be multiplied by-a 
number which is numerically equal to it, and 
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with the whole of this product, diminished by 
five times the result produced by the multipli- 
cation of this same unknown quantity by the 
other number, at this stage of the process 
equally unknown to us, and in spite of this 
considerable reduction, there still remains a 
residuum of sixty-six.” The scientific reader 
is impatient of such prolixity, and the unscien- 
tific reader finds his comprehension of the 
technical facts concerned in no way assisted 
by it. The book might have been cut down 
to half its present size by the use of the com- 
mon language of science, and it would have 
lost nothing in clearness or in adaptation to 
popular use. A few pages of analytical keys, 
or diagnoses, would have made it much more 
available for the use of the beginner in ichthy- 
ology, as the long descriptions of related species, 
in language scarcely varied, offer nothing to 
catch the eye. 

Accepting Professor Seeley’s list of the 
fresh-water fishes of Europe as substantially 
complete, it is apparent that the river fauna 
of Europe is scanty as compared with that of 
the United States. The area of Europe is 
somewhat greater than that of the United 
States, yet our fresh-water fishes number 
some 620 species, or about four times the num- 
ber found in Europe. The great size and 
varied character of the basins of the Missis- 
sippi and of the Great Lakes may chiefly 
account for this difference. Small streams, 
and streams in mountainous regions, never have 
many kinds of fishes in them, although the 
number of individuals of any one species may 
be proportionately very great. 

Davin 8S. Jorpan, 

NoTeE.—The following table shows the relative compo- 
sition of the fresh-water fish-faunz of the two regions: 
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THESTUDY OF OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 





Within a very few years there has been in 
this country a most gratifying awakening of 
interest in the language and literature of our 
Old English forefathers. Professor March, of 
Lafayette College, has been an invaluable pio- 
neer in Old English philological study by 
means of his Anglo-Saxon Grammar based 
upon a comparative inquiry, and has become 
facile princeps among our Old English stu- 
dents. The present decade is seeing for the 
first time Old English texts given to the Amer- 
ican student from American presses in a “ Li- 
brary of Anglo-Saxon Poetry ”—critical texts 
prepared by such men as Harrison of Wash- 
ington and Lee College, Baskervill of Vander- 
bilt, and Hunt of Princeton, These texts are 
published at moderate prices, so as to be acces- 
sible to the uses of college classes. Professors 
Harrison and Baskervill have lately published 
a Handy Anglo-Saxon Dictionary of poetical 
literature, which makes it possible now for all 
students to possess a dictionary of a large por- 
tion of the language, where formerly few 
could procure the expensive and still incom- 
plete edition by Toller of Bosworth’s great 
work, Last year, Professor Cook, of the Uni- 
versity of California, gave us a translation of 
that invaluable work in Old English philology— 
Sievers’ Old English Grammar.” The “Jour- 
nal of Philology,” published at Baltimore, is 
keeping the little band of Old English students 
in this country “in touch” with the older 
homes of our race by its current reviews of 
the work that English and German criticism 
are doing in Old English. With January of 
the present year a periodical entitled “ Modern 
Language Notes” began its career under the 
control of Johns Hopkins men, as a monthl 
devoted to the interests of German, French 
and English linguistic studies in this country. 
This is but one of many indications that in 
American parlance “Modern Languages” is 
no longer confined to French and German, In 
the numbers of this periodical which have thus 
far appeared, more than half the space has 
been given to English studies. This recent 
awakening of scholarly interest in English 
linguistic studies is the result, no doubt, of 
contact on the part of our younger scholars 
with the enthusiastic workers in Old English 
in Germany, and is but part of a general 
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movement in this domain of letters throughout 
Teutonic lands, Conybeare, Thorpe and Kem- 
ble are having worthy successors in England 
in Skeat and Sweet; and in Germany Wtlcker 
at Leipzig, Sievers at Tubingen, and Zupitza 
at Berlin, are ably carrying on the work begun 
by Leo, Grein, and Heyne. 

This critical study of the language has 
awakened anew an interest in the noble litera- 
ture handed down in our mother tongue. No 
work in Old English has attracted so much 
attention of late as the long neglected poem 
of Beowulf—the first English epic, the Hom- 
eric poem of our race. Preserved in the British 
Museum in a single mutilated manuscript, it 
had been edited from time to time—infre- 
quently and imperfectly—by Danish, English, 
and German scholars; by Thorkelin and 
Grundtvig, Kemble and ion Grein and 
Heyne. But in 1881 Wilcker gave us our 
first thoroughly reliable text, as a first install- 
ment of his Librar of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 
This gave the student a text carefully com- 
pared with the manuscript, and printed, first 
as a literal copy, and then as amended through 
assistance drawn from all criticism down to 
the date of publication. This was followed, 
in 1882, by the Early English Text Society’s 
edition by Zupitza, containing a page-for-page 
autotype copy,and a corresponding fac-simile, 
in which Prof. Zupitza, by a most painstaking 
investigation of the burnt and patched manu- 
script line for line—nay, letter for letter—has 
been able to detect portions of the text which, 
even to the critical eye of Prof. Wilcker, were 
no longer visible. This beautiful volume is a 
triumph both of the scholar’s care and of the 
printer’s art, and with it in his hands the stu- 
dent of Old English is put upon a footing of 
almost equal advantage with the favored few 
who can inspect the manuscript itself. 

The works thus far spoken of are for the 
student and the scholar. But the aim of the 
present article is to suggest to the educated 
many that the treasures of this rich Old Eng- 
lish poem are accessible to those who do not 
read our language in its earlier form. The 
public have not been neglected by the zealous 
students of our literature. Years ago, Kem- 
ble gave them a transl:tion of Beowulf, which, 
however, is out of print and inaccessible. 
Wackerbarth paraphrased it in a translation 
more poetical than reproductive of the atmos- 
— of the original. But in 1881 Lieut.-Col. 

umsden, of the English army, made a trans- 
lation in ballad measure, which has poetical 
merit and is also fairly true to the spirit of the 
old poem. A second edition of this transla- 
tion, in 1883, indicates the interest taken in the 
poem in England. This book is accessible at 
a moderate cost, and should be read by all who 
claim any knowledge of English Literature. 
In 1882 Prof. Garnett, now of the University 
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of Virginia, published a literal line-for-line 
translation, and a second edition of this was 
called for last year. By its literalness it gives 
to the general reader an idea of the involved 
structure of Old English poetical sentences, 
but it cannot be considered a successful trans- 
lation, as its literalness is repulsive enough to 
frighten away the general reader, whilst it yet 
fails to reproduce the alliteration or the rhyth- 
mical swing of the verse. Col. Lumsden’s 
translation must still be the ‘open sesame” 
for the laity to this grand Old English poem. 
Why read the Beowulf? Because it is a 
portion of that Old English literature, prior to 
the Norman conquest, which is the basis upon 
which has grown up all our literature that has 
come since—a literature also which sets before 
us the old life of our ancestry far more fully and 
vividly than all the histories that we have from 
about that time. The students of institutions, 
of customs, of ideas, of morals, of manners, all 
find here a living picture of a now dead past— 
a picture of a life as naive and artless as that 
of the Iliad. The whole literature has recentl 
been put before the public in a volume which 
heath earn for its compiler gratitude from 
thousands introduced by it toa hitherto sealed 
book. W. Clarke Robinson, of the University 
of Durham, England, last year brought out 
his “ Introduction to Our Early English Liter- 
ature,” containing in translations of seventy- 
one copious selections the best of the literature 
of the Old English period, outside the Beowulf 
poem. But it is this latter that beyond all 
others, speaking from the centuries before the 
conquest, shows “the very age and body of 
the time, his form and pressure.” Here we find 
the concepts of the full-souled Englishman— 
his estimate of life, of death, of duty, of the 
home; we see his characteristics—his faith, his 
self-dependence, his pluck, his honesty, his 
roving spirit, his love of possessions, his de- 
votion to his leader, his joy in the ocean. The 
various customs of his free life pass before us 
—his life of warfare and conviviality idealized 
by the song ; his admission of woman to the 
banquet and to the social life as a refining and 
restraining element in the midst of barbarism; 
the service of a people by their king—house- 
father rather than master; the fealty on the 
art of the warrior that sacrifices life for the 
eader, following by his own choice a lord 
whose service does not degrade; the dealing 
of rich gifts by the successful warrior to his 
men; the cremation of the hero upon the 
funeral pyre. Here we find the simple imagery 
of a simple people, realists not idealists, to 
whom the sea is the “ whale-road,” the “swan- 





path,” the ship the “foamy-necked floater,” 
a hero the “war-beast.” Here, also, we find. 
the beginnings of English poetry—the crude 
yet nervous epic struggling into life from out 
the fleeting songs of a people and preserving 
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for us still recognizable fragments of a lyric 
that was never written. Here too is a store- 
house of oldest English words and constructions 
and idioms out of which was built the base- 
ment structure of the edifice in which English 
thought to-day dwells. In short, he who 
would understand our language, our literature, 
our life, must go to the sources. The gram- 
marians who made English grammar begin in 
the year of grace in which they wrote, the 
historians who made English history begin 
with the Norman conquest, are long since 
happily dead. Let us, then, hear no more of 
Chaucer as the first writer in English litera- 
ture, unless we are willing to concede that the 
thought and purpose of a people count for 
nothing in their literature. It is time that 
English readers should avail themselves of the 
many helps now provided, and learn for them- 
selves whence flowed the sturdy thought and 
the living expression which have come down 
to us through Chaucer, and Shakespeare, and 
the English Bible, and the “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” and “ Robinson Crusoe,” and Hawthorne 
and Tennyson. J. J. Hatsey. 


THE ECONOMICS OF DISTRIBUTION.* 


A century and a decade have elapsed since 
Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations” appeared. 
The century has been devoted to the economics 
of production. With the decade has fairly 
begun a new era devoted to the economics of 
distribution. The century has witnessed the 
rise of the “great commerce.” It has seen 
the development of those methods by which 
production has been revolutionized, and by 
which the wealth of the world, accumulated 
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through long previous centuries of toil and 
abstinence, has been doubled again and again. 
It has seen the fruitfulness of Rhee increased 
in some directions twenty-fold and in some 
directions a thousand. The literature of eco- 
nomics has emphasized capital, production, 
trade. The laws, reflecting the spirit of the 
age, have been framed and administered in the 
interests of capital, production, trade. The 
economic life of civilized nations has been 
subject to these dominant ideas. Doubtless 
the progress of society will always be, as it 
always has been, in zig-zag lines. It was im- 
mensely advantageous that the thought and 
energy of the century following Adam Smith 
should be chiefly engrossed with the econom- 
ics of production. But, that the advantages 
might be properly utilized, it was imperative 
that there should follow an era devoted to the 
economics of distribution. The new period is 
fairly upon us, and it is unquestionably to 
prove the brilliant complement of the brilliant 
period which it succeeds. Labor henceforth is 
to receive the consideration that was but latel 
bestowed upon capital; and the concrete or 
fare of the people is to be regarded, rather 
than the abstract “wealth of nations.” The 
economic point of view has radically changed. 
Laws are reflecting the change, and the current 
social and industrial life manifests it at every 
turn. Economic literature deals almost exclu- 
sively with the various problems of wealth 
distribution. It is now the standing inquiry 
how the producing masses may reap the larg- 
est benefit from the modern facilities for pro- 
duction and the modern accumulations of 
wealth. The new movement has such breadth, 
depth, and power, that it gives direction to all 
economic thinking and writing; and the many 
new books, whether having intrinsic worth or 
not, illustrate the movement, unwittingly re- 
cord its history, and are therefore significant. 
The railroad system of the United States is the 
largest achievement of the modern productive 
economic life. It is at once the most ponderous 
item and the foremost cause of the wealth- 
accumulation of the century. Its development 
has been of immeasurable public benefit. We 
have lavished upon it public franchises, money 
subsidies, land subsidies, and innumerable 
privileges; and its cost to us has been as 
nothing in comparison with the returns. Na- 
tional production, wealth-creation, was our 
object ; and it has been realized beyond the 
most daring prophecies. We have now 
reached a new stage in railroad economics. 
The development of the system has been 
attended with such grave abuses as must be 
remedied in the interests of the people. It is 
from the standpoint of wealth distribution, 
rather than from that of the largest production, 
that railroad economics should now be investi- 
gated. Mr. James F. Hudson’s brilliant work, 
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“The Railroads and the Republic,” is written 
from this point of view. It is by far the ablest 
and most comprehensive presentation yet made 
of those abuses in railway management and 
methods which preclude the full and equitable 
enjoyment, by all the people, of the benefits of 
railroad transportation. This work is not, like 
Mr. Arthur T. Hadley’s, a scientific and his- 
torical discussion of railroad economics, but 
rather a trenchant exposé of railroad abuses. 
It is written from a Pittsburg newspaper 
office, by an author whose residence and pro- 
fession have given him a peculiarly intimate 
acquaintance with such instances of railroad 
discrimination between individuals as the 
case of the Standard Oil company; such 
examples of railroad monopoly and os 
as the anthracite combination; and such 
habitual injustice to localities as has been 
meted out to Pittsburg in the matter of rates 
on iron. Pittsburg is the best point in the 
country from which to obtain a vivid impres- 
sion of the iniquity and magnitude of railroad 
abuses; and Mr. Hudson has improved his 
opportunity. His chapter on the Standard 
Oil monopoly is the fullest and best account 
that has been published. The chapters on 
discrimination, pooling, stock-watering, and 
railroad-law, are replete with telling facts and 
citations. It is the author’s forte to expose 
abuses rather than to prescribe remedies. In 
our opinion he does injustice to the State com- 
missions, of which he has an ill opinion, and 
he accords Mr, Reagan and his propositions 
much more respect than are their due. But in 
his view there can be no effectual remedy 
except in the complete abandonment of existing 
methods of railway management. He would 
have the railroad a public highway, like a 
navigable river, a canal, or a turnpike. Upon 
payment of fixed tolls he would allow every 
man to run his own trains, and would leave 
transportation rates to be adjusted by free 
competition. This was the idea, soon aban- 
doned, of the pioneer railroad builders. Mr. 
Hudson enters upon an elaborate discussion to 
prove its feasibility, but will not convince 
many of his readers. With all its merits, the 
book is radical and extreme; and Mr, Hadley’s 
volume, which supplies the proper corrective, 
should be read in connection with it. 

“Labor, Land and Law, a Search for the 
Missing Wealth of the Working Poor,” is the 
pretentious title of a very dreary and disap- 
pointing book, written by Mr. William A. 
Phillips, formerly a member of Congress. The 
lack of literary skill, of economic ‘knowledge 
and training, and of the habit of close and 
consecutive thinking, is sadly apparent on 
every page. Mr. Phillips favors us with a list 
of the “authorities ” he has “ quoted and used ” 
in his book; and certainly he has turned the 
leaves of a good deal of historical and economic 
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literature. But his reading has been altogether 
undigested. He labors through tiresome, 
pointless and profitless chapters on “the 
political and social system of ancient Israel,” 
“systems of land and labor in ancient empires,” 
“conditions of labor and land in the middie 
ages,” “the Christian system as its principles 
affect society and organized government,” 
“the Mahometan system and the governments 
and forms of society founded on it,” “land 
and labor in Russia and Asiatic countries,” 
the land systems of modern Europe, of the 
British Empire, and of the American aborig- 
ines, “the era of American discovery and 
settlement,” and “the history of the land 
policy of the United States.” All this, com- 
prising three-fourths of the book, is prefatory 
to an alarmist chapter on corporations, another 
entitled “Shadows of the Coming American 
Aristocracy,” and a concluding one devoted 
to “Remedies.” Mr. Phillips finds that land 
monopoly is chiefly responsible for social ills 
and inequalities, and prescribes a scheme of 
graduated taxation which would render own- 
ership of land in large parcels impossible. He 
is evidently earnest and sincere; but economics 
and book-making are out of his line. His 
crude and incoherent volume, with its painful 
attempt at universal erudition, is utterly 
worthless, except as it may reveal the deplora- 
ble mental condition of an average Congress- 
man, or illustrate the general awakening of 
interest in the large social problems of the 


day. 

Nr. Henry George’s promised volume on 
“Protection or Free Trade” has at length 
made its appearance. It is sub-titled “an ex- 
amination of the tariff question, with especial 
regard to the interests of labor.” Mr. George 
is never apologetic. He maintains an un- 
shaken belief in the importance of all his writ- 
ings. In the preface to this new book he 
says: “By harmonizing the truths which free- 
traders perceive with the facts that to protec- 
tionists make their own theory plausible, I 
believe I have opened ground upon which those 
separated by seemingly irreconcilable differ- 
ences of opinion may unite for that full appli- 
cation of the free-trade principle which would 
secure both the largest production and the 
fairest distribution of wealth. By thus carry- 
ing the inquiry beyond the point where Adam 
Smith and the writers who followed him have 
stopped, I believe I have stripped the vexed 
tariff question of its greatest difficulties, and 
have dunt the way for the settlement of a 
dispute which otherwise might go on intermi- 
nably.” Mr. George evidently believes that 
he is to the economics of distribytion what 
Adam Smith was to the economics of produc- 
tion, only somewhat more. But in spite of 
the prodigious sale of “ Progress and Poverty,” 
its author cannot rank as a great economist; 
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and if the tariff dispute should not indeed “ go 
on interminably,” it will probably not be for 
anything contained in Mr. George’s new book. 
The so-called free-traders are dealt with quite 
as severely as the protectionists; and a revenue 
tariff is pronounced no less iniquitous than a 
protective tariff. Mr. George advocates a 
free-trade that signifies the removal of all in- 
direct taxes, whether on imports or otherwise, 
and of all direct taxes excepting one which 
shall cover the annual value of land. The 
private ownership of land he denounces as the 
great obstruction and evil against which the 
principle of “real free-trade” must contend. 
The book rings some new changes on the doc- 
trines laid down in “Progress and Poverty.” 
It is written in the author’s admirable and 
lucid style, and has symmetry and logical com- 
pleteness; but it has no qualities which can 
give it either sensational success or permanent 
reputation. 

An anonymous writer, both gifted and 
experienced, contributes an exceedingly perti- 
nent addition to current discussions in the 
form of a book entitled “Class Interests: Their 
Relations to Each Other and to Government,” 
and further characterized on the title-page as 
“a study of wrongs and remedies—to ascertain 
what the people should do for themselves.” 
The volume deals principally with questions 
of taxation, currency, and monopoly. It con- 
tends that remedies for the social inequalities 
which it points out are to be applied through 
government action. The author is not a 
radical or a reformer, but rather a critic and a 
philosopher. He has cast in his lot with 
economists of the new school, who emphasize 
the State as an agency for social amelioration; 
and his arguments are presented with unusual 
confidence, skill, and command of the situation. 

A monograph which has value out of all 
proportion to its size and pretensions is Mr. 
Joseph D. Weeks’s “Labor Differences and 
Their Settlement.” Mr. Weeks is easily the 
first authority in the United States on this 
subject; and his brochure, which he calls “a 
plea for conciliation and arbitration,” is attract- 
ing wide attention and exerting a most timely 
and powerful influence for good. He finds that, 
better than the let-alone policy, better than 
strikes and lock-outs, better than codes of 
industrial legislation for the adjustment of 
labor differences, are permanent and purely 
voluntary boards of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. He describes the successful working of 
these boards in the industrial districts of Eng- 
land, and also gives an interesting account of 
legal arbitration in France. Refreshing good- 
sense and great practical knowledge charac- 
terize this valuable contribution to the literature 
of the labor question. It is absolutely free 
from bias, and appeals alike to employers and 
employed. 
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“Unwise Laws, a Consideration of the 
Operations of a Protective Tariff upon Indus- 
try, Commerce, and Society,” is the latest 
issue in the “Questions of the Day” series. 
The author, Mr. Lewis H. Blair, is a merchant, 
of Richmond, Virginia. The preface informs 
us: “The writer lays no claim to learning or 
wisdom of any description. His book is not 
addressed to the learned, for they are not only 
familiar with all of his views, but witha great 
deal more besides, but it is intended for plain, 
sensible people who have no time nor taste for 
elaborate disquisitions on the tariff, but who, 
nevertheless, would be glad to know something 
about the subject, provided it is presented 
in a manner congenial to their methods of 
thought; and this the writer believes he has 
done.” Quite irrespective of the truth of the 
author’s position that the tariff is the prolific 
source of all our social ills, the book abun- 
dantly justifies the disclaimer of “learning or 
wisdom of any description.” Mr, George and 
Mr, Blair differ most radically in their pre- 
scription of remedies. Mr. Blair would heal 
society by the device of a uniform ad valorum 
tax upon all imports, in lieu of all other forms 
of national taxation. He would abolish the 
free list, and collect about thirty per cent. on 
the value of every commodity which enters 
our ports. Mr. George would regard this as 
infinitely worse than our existing tariff; and 
so do the free-trade doctors differ. 

What Mr. R. R. Bowker, of the New York 
Free Trade Club, understands by the term 
“free trade,” is not what Mr. George on the 
one hand or Mr. Blair on the other under- 
stands; but he agrees with both of. these 
reformers in holding that free trade is designed 
“to meet the tide of social discontent by 
removing one of its most serious causes,” 
Nevertheless, he disavows the idea that it is 
“a panacea for all the ills, political, social, and 
economic, that flesh is heir to.” His “ Economic 
Fact-Book and Free-Traders’ Guide” is a 
compilation chiefly statistical. Its contents 
are drawn from reliable sources, and are of 
great variety and practical value, not alone to 
free-traders, but to all citizens who know how 
to use books of ready reference. 

Mr. Bowker has achieved something much 
more important, however, in his “ Economics 
for the People,” which is exceedingly well- 
aimed. Never before were there so many 
women, young people out of school, ordinary 
readers, and average business men, who want 
to know something about political economy. 
Mr. Bowker’s little book exactly appeals-to 
them. It is clear, sensible, and thoroughly 
readable. It gives small space to definitions 
and abstract doctrines, and discusses mainly 
those live topics which belong to the economics 
of distribution. It has come so freshly from 





the press as to contain references to the South- 
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western strikes and to embody the best ideas 
contained in Mr. Weeks’s brochure on “ Labor 
Differences.” It is simple without being ju- 
venile or weak, and none will read it with more 
mage or higher appreciation than those who 

ave already enjoyed some economic training. 

“The Physics and Metaphysics of Money” 
is an ambitious essay by Mr. Rodmond Gib- 
bons, who employs Professor Sumner’s method 
of heaping scorn and contempt upon those 
whose opinions are not like his own. The 
monograph is a bombastic and declamatory 
attack upon bimetallism, which the author re- 
gards as metaphysical and absurd. He admits 
that his fury against the double standard arises 
from his perception that it is illogical and in- 
consistent with axiomatic truth; and yet he 
never suspects that his own method and point 
of view are purely metaphysical. 

Mr. George Rae’s “The Country Banker” is 
a technical rather than an economic work; yet 
it has decided economic importance. The re- 
lation of good banking to the popular welfare 
is very intimate, and it has no merely inci- 
dental part to play in the better adjustment 
and distribution of the social wealth. The 
fundamental principles of bank management 
are the same in all commercial countries; and 
Mr. Rae’s book, intended for British readers, 
is not ill-adapted to instruct and aid bankers 
and their employés in the United States. If 
our bank officials were better grounded in the 
science of their business, it would be well for 
them and for the community at large. Mr. 
Rae’s book is admirable in form and style, and 
is not so technical as to repel the general 
reader. 

Another new English book, which may be 
called an essay in the economics of interna- 
tional distribution, is entitled “England’s 
pe : Its Sources, Economics, and Dan- 
gers.” The author, Mr. J.S. Jeans, is a sturdy 
admirer and defender of his own country, and 
an optimist as to its future. Extended com- 
parisons are made throughout the book be- 
tween the economic situation of England and 
that of the United States. In defense of his 
belief that Britannia is destined for an indef- 
inite time to maintain her commercial and 
industrial prosperity and pro ress, he makes 
out astrong case. The work is in some respects 
the counterpart of Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s 
“Triumphant America.” Apert Suaw. 


JOHN MORLEY.* 


In that delicious first-fruit of his new leisure, 
the essay on Gray (New Princeton Review, 
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March), Mr. Lowell condenses into a sentence 
or two the lesson which Mr. Morley’s Voltaire 
has taught us all. Speaking of the benefac- 
tions of the eighteenth century, Mr. Lowell 
says: “In France it gave us Voltaire, who, if 
he used ridicule too often for the satisfaction 
of personal spite, employed it also for sixty 
years in the service of truth and justice; and 
to him, more than to any other one man, we 
owe it that we can now think and speak as we 
choose. Contemptible he may have been in 
more ways than one; but at any rate we owe 
him that, and it is surely something.” It is 
even something that we can think and speak 
as we choose concerning Voltaire himself. 
Doubtless it would be pleasanter to think we 
owed the boon of free speech to Milton and 
his “Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing,” rather than to Voltaire. But what 
Milton as nobly as vainly contended for in his 
immortal argument, Voltaire had the spirit 
and the initiative to practise indefatigably, 
persistently, in opposition to all the powers of 
darkness in high places. He practised it until 
he had created a fourth estate, and made Mil- 
ton’s theory a part of that unwritten law 
which it is treason for the highest to subvert. 
Such is the debt of all time to the man toward 
whom most Christians have hitherto believed 
themselves absolved from that charity which 
dear Robbie Burns could exercise even toward 
“auld Nickie Ben.” The time had come for 
dealing with Voltaire and his allies at once 
sympathetically and severely. It is most for- 
tunate that the task was undertaken by a man 
of Morley’s judgment, breadth, and candor. 
There 1s undoubtedly danger lest, in attempt- 
ing to correct the traditional view of Voltaire, 
we be swept into something too much resembling 
hero-worship. While there never was a great 
author more humanly weak than Voltaire, so 
there was never one more ingratiating to the 
reader. Probably the severe traditional view, 
with all its injustice and narrow bigotry, is 
safer for the average mind than the attitude 
of the disciple. Voltaireanism has done its 
great work ; the historical critic cannot but 
express gratitude to the great leader of a move- 
ment which has done for the human mind 
what the American and French revolutions did 
for human rights; and readers of requisite train- 
ing will always profit by the works of so great 
a master of all the arts of the persuader. It 
should not, however, be overlooked that the 
mocking spirit of Voltaire is infectious to the 
inexperienced, the ignorant, and the shallow. 
Such persons are quite sufficiently prone to 
doubt, to irreverence, and to flippancy, and 
are too apt to absorb from their reading not 
the noble qualities but the infirmities of such 
an author as Voltaire. However true this may 


be of Voltaire, it is more pertinent to our pres- 
ent purpose to say that it is not at all true of 
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John Morley. Apart from his theological 
views (of which something presently), he may 
be upon the whole commended as an excellent 
educative writer. A young map might do far 
worse than to form himself, intellectually, 
upon the writings of an author so serious in 
tone and purpose, so clear in thought and ex- 
pression, and so widely acquainted with the 
history of opinions. It is almost superfluous 
to add that Mr. Morley, although evidently 
very much in sympathy with Voltaireanism at 
its best and highest, is sufficiently self-centred 
to treat his great master with admirable moral 
sanity. 

The volume on Voltaire is, for obvious 
reasons, chiefly a critical study ; those upon 
Rousseau and Diderot are, on the other hand, 
apart from their philosophy, of the highest 
biographical interest. In their different ways, 
these men were as far as Voltaire from being 
ideally perfect characters, and they were in- 
commensurably inferior to him in intellectual 
resources and in definiteness of aim. “ Vol- 
taire,” says Sainte-Beuve, “was the only man 
of his century who knew what he willed and 
willed what he did.” The rest, even the 
greatest, were, like most men, gropers. All 
the fallible and peccant readers of their biog- 
raphies will feel that these men were of like 
passions with themselves. As Mr. Morley is a 
healthy moralist, and makes no attempt to 
minimize or to unduly extenuate the faults of 
his heroes, their lives become rather more 
edifying than those of the majority of unex- 
ceptionable men. The life of Rousseau is 
peculiarly fascinating to the student of human 
nature. The term “inspired idiot,” applied 
by Garrick to Goldsmith, is much more appli- 
cable to Rousseau. He was at once more stupid 
and more inspired. During most of his life, his 
nature was a battle-ground for warring guerrilla 
bands of impulse and passion. When occasion- 
ally these predatory passions were induced, by 
some surpassing interest or danger, to consent to 
a temporary armistice and to mass, their forces 
against a common foe, their possessor loomed 
suddenly into the prodigious proportions of a 
Wallenstein at the head of his mercenaries. 
Victor Hugo’s metamorphosis of Jean Valjean 
into a saintly old gentleman seems more natural, 
and is certainly far less sudden, than is the 
transformation of Rousseau from a stupid, 
shiftless, sensual tramp, into one of the most 
eloquent and persuasive of writers—a “far- 
shining teacher of men.” Again, the life of 
Rousseau illustrates how much a man of 
genius may be hampered and retarded by lack 
of systematic mental training. ‘True, his 
mind emerged from the fog which enveloped 
it during the years of his early manhood; but 
how late was this emergence, and at what cost 
of misdirected effort and painful groping! 
Rousseau had, as it turned out, the incommuni- 
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cable gift ; but he had passed his meridian ere 
he learned either its existence or its use. The 
power of clear and articulate expression may 
come in the school of life, and Rousseau is a 
shining example ; but we hardly need cite 
Rousseau to prove that Experience is the 
sternest of teachers, and that he takes out his 
tuition in sight-drafts upon the pupil’s time, 
vitality, and temper. 

Turning now from these powerful and fasci- 
nating eighteenth-century studies, let us briefly 
consider Mr. Morley’s work of abstract argu- 
ment and theory; the essay “ On Compromise,” 
hitherto his most considerable contribution to 
current thought. 

In this essay the writer laments that. the 
crumbling away of dogma, incident to the use 
of the historic method in all departments of 
research, has enervated men to relax their hold 
upon positive and categorical beliefs. We are 
so persuaded of the relativity of all ascer- 
tained truth in politics, morals, and religion, 
that our minds are hospitable to opinions 
which no logic can reconcile, and which imme- 
diately conflict when put into practice. But 
we are in no danger, he thinks, of putting our 
opinions to so hazardous a test as that of 
practice. (ractical life is governed by the 
sliding-scale of expediency ; we hold, says he, 
to “the paramount wisdom of counting the 
narrow, immediate, and personal expedienc 
for everything, and the whole general, ulti- 
mate, and completed expediency for nothing.” 
This general, ultimate, and completed expe- 
diency is Mr. Morley’s definition of morality ; 
and this sentence is only a condensation of the 
proposition, which is very fully developed, that 
the huckstering spirit of political life has per- 
meated every department of life and thought 
in England. Has so clear-cut and forthright 
an essay ever been written upon a subject 
admitting and inviting so much casuistry ? 
Naturally, the larger part of the essay deals 
with theological compromise and religious 
conformity, with substantially the following 
conclusion : Only three ways of dealing with 
the two great problems are “ compatible with 
a strong and well-bottomed character.” “We 
may affirm that there is a deity’ with definable 
attributes, and that there is a conscious state 
and continued personality after the dissolution 
of the body. Or we may deny. Or we may 
assure ourselves that we have no faculties 
enabling us on good evidence either to deny or 
affirm.” Accordingly, Mr. Morley leaves us 
in no doubt as to what we are to think of the 
many who “speak as if they affirmed, and * * 
act as if they denied, and in their hearts they 
cherish a slovenly sort of suspicion that we 
can neither deny nor aftirm.” 

Those who doubt that an agnostic can be a 
man of firm convictions, noble ideals, and gen- 
erous endeavor, will find their account in this 
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book. A nobler defence of intellectual hon- 
esty, a clearer exposition of the necessity of 
definite convictions upon great questions, a 
more unequivocal condemnation of the palter- 
ing concession by which men feebly try to 
reconcile contradictory opinions,it would be dif- 
ficult to find anywhere. We here re-learn the 
old lesson that a house divided against itself 
cannot stand, and that those who attempt to 
buttress it with props and shores must be 
buried in its ruins. That the writer is one of 
those who believe it impossible to put the new 
wine into old bottles, need not make the lesson 
less impressive to candid men of the strictest 
creeds, Mr. Morley is far from making any 
mystery of his own theology, which, in speak- 
ing of another matter, he incidentally defines 
as follows: 

‘Those who agree with the present writer, for 
example, are not sceptics. They positively, abso- 
lutely, and without reserve, reject as false the whole 
system of objective propositions which make up the 
popular belief of the day, in one and all of its theo- 
logical expressions. They look upon that system 
as mischievous in its consequences to society, for 
many reasons,—among othiers, because it tends to 
divert and misdirect the most energetic faculties of 
human nature,” 

This is blowing the trumpet with no uncertain 
sound, and even Mr. Morley’s most zealous 
opponents will probably be thankful to him 
for thus unmistakably defining his position. 
At atime when the air is so full of mystic 
eloquence aiming to reconcile the irreconcil- 
able and harmonize the inconsistent, it is 
refreshing to meet a serious thinker with the 
ability to formulate and the courage to express 
his conclusions so clearly, whether we accept 
or whether we reject. A clear, honest, and 
final agreement to disagree is a thousand times 
better than hypocritical, jealous, or half-hearted 
union. If there be a considerable body of 
earnest seekers for truth who have deliberately 
arrived at the conclusions here expressed by 
Mr. Morley, it is surely better for all the great 
interests involved that they should cease from 
all pretence of assent to the dogmas and co- 
Hperation in the work of the churches. Let 
them pursue the constructive work, which they 
deem so important, of building up a religion 
of humanity, in organizations of their own 
and according to the methods they deem 
wisest. They may do much valuable work ; 
they will certainly stimulate the really vital 
churches to renewed activity. Christianity 
has an apparently limitless elasticity and 
adaptability ; the church has in the past 
learned the most valuable lessons of its oppo- 
nents ; and if its opponents can to-day set the 
church an example of superior fidelity to con- 
viction, superior honesty and trenchancy in 
the expression of conviction, better organiza- 
tion and more effective methods for work, 
educational, religious, humanitarian, can there 
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be any doubt that good will come of it? 
Mr. Morley has, then, no thought of dis- 
pensing with religion. Hg seems to be one of 
those who have decided that although Christ 
was he that should come, still we must look 
for another. To give form to our vague 
religious aspirations, he looks for some prophet 
to come, “the Saint Paul of the humanitarian 
faith of the future,” “who shall unite sublime 
depth of feeling and lofty purity of life with 
strong intellectual grasp and the gift of a 
noble eloquence.” Are there at present any 
foretokenings of such a prophet? Have we 
not, rather, reason to join with the unhappy 
De Musset in the despairing cry, 
** Qui de nous, qui de nous, va devenir un Dieu ?” 
(Which of us, which of us, shall become a God ?) 
The abysmal contrast suggested by this ques- 
tion between the life of Jesus and the best 
lives since, may well give pause to all who 
still “faintly trust the larger hope.” Time 
enough to slip our moorings from Christ when 
that prophet shall appear who can do greater 
works, Me.vitte B. ANprERsoN. 


FORTESCUE’S ENGLISH MONARCHY.* 


In this excellent and complete edition of 
Fortescue’s Monarchia, as it is usually called, 
together with the translation of the De Laudi- 
bus Legum Angliw recently published by 
Clarke of Cincinnati, we have an important 
aid to the study at first-hand of English Con- 
stitutional History. In this study there is no 
period more barren at first sight than the fif- 
teenth century, and perhaps it may be said that 
there is no period really more important—im- 
portant, that is, not in the development of the 
constitution, but in the determination of its 
character. It is usually held, as stated by Mr. 
Plumner in his Introduction (p. 3), that the 
Lancastrian period “supplied the precedents 
on which the constitutional party in the seven- 
teenth century based their resistance to that 
caricature of Tudor despotism which the Stu- 
arts attempted to perpetuate.” This is essen- 
tially the view presented by Bishop Stubbs, 
and held, if we understand him aright, by Prof. 
Gardiner. But Mr. James Gairdner, who cer- 
tainly stands second to no man in acquaint- 
ance with the history of the fifteenth century, 
takes exception to this view, and appears to 
hold that the constitutional resistance of the 
seventeenth century found no real support in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries—that it 
was, in fact, a new constitutional movement, 
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rather than an appeal to precedent, as it 
claimed to be. 

Such a controversy as this is not to be de- 
termined by constitutional and legal details, 
so much as by the general tone and spirit of 
the age; and it is certain that the reader of 
Fortescue carries away with him the impres- 
sion that England was above all others a free 
country, and that the commons of England had 
an integral share in its government. One is 
disappointed at first to find so little that bears 
directly upon constitutional forms and powers. 
Neither of these works is a systematic treatise 
upon the English Constitution : their impor- 
tance, from this point’ of view, consists essen- 
tially in the fact that “Fortescue, first of 
medieval writers, brings down political philos- 
ophy from the clouds to earth by basing his 
theoretical analysis upon observation of exist- 
ing constitutions” (p. 82). But the treatises 
are practical rather than theoretical, and the 
information they give upon constitutional 
points is mostly incidental. More than half 
the present treatise is devoted to an argument 
in favor of endowing the king more richly, 
and placing his revenue upon a firmer foot- 
ing ; for the danger at this period appeared to 
be in the poverty and weakness of the king 
as compared with the wealth and arrogance of 
the nobles. A second point that he urges is 
the establishment of a constitutional council, 
which shall help control the nobility. “In 
this, and in his proposals for permanently en- 
dowing the crown and reducing the power of 
the nobles, he certainly prepares the way, how- 
ever unconsciously, for what it is the fashion 
to call the New Monarchy” (p. 87) of the Tu- 
dors. 

Our main conclusion, that the government of 
England was preéminently a free government, 
is testified to first, by the persistency with 
which he calls it a dominium politicum et re- 
gale, or constitutional monarchy, as contrasted 
with the dominium regale, or absolute mon- 
archy of France and other countries. And in 
the next place, the reforms that he proposes 
are to be instituted by parliament (pp. 143 
and 154). In the present work he nowhere 
defines parliament; but that he considers the 
commons to possess an integral share in legis- 
lation (contrary to the view advanced by Mr. 
Gairdner in the Antiquary), may be fairly 
inferred from a passage in the De Laudibus 
(chap. xviii.), where he speaks of parliament 
as a more numerous body than the Roman 
Senate, of three hundred, Now the Lords, lay 
and spiritual, could hardly have reached a hun- 
dred at this time. 

The most interesting to us, and perhaps the 
most important chapters of this work are those 
in which he compares the social condition of 
the French and English peasantry. The de- 
scription of the wretched condition of the 
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French peasants in chapter iii. (p. 114), is fa- 
miliar: “ Thai drinken water, thai eyten apples, 
with brede right browne made of rye: thai 
eyten no flesshe, but yf it be right seldon a litle 
larde [bacon], or of the entrales and heydes 
of bestis slayn for the nobles and marchauntes 
of the land. Thai weren no wolen, but yf it 
be a pouere cote vndir thair vttermest garne- 
ment, made of grete caunuas, and callid 
a frokke. Thair hausyn beth of lyke caunuas, 
and passyn not thair kne, wher fore thai beth 
gartered and ther theis bare.” 

A still more interesting chapter is the 
twelfth. “Here is shewid what harme wolde 
come to England yff the commons ther off were 
pouere.” The commons of France, he says, 
“‘ haue no wepen, nor armour, nor good to bie it 
with all;” while of England “the myght stondith 
most vppon archers, wich be no ryche men.” 
And further on: “The reaume off Ffraunce 
givith neuer ffrely off thair owne good will any 
subsidie to thair prince, be cause the commons 
theroff be so pouere as thai meynot give any 
thyng off thair owne godis. . . . But 
oure commons be riche, and therfore thai give 
to thair kynge, at somme tymes quinsimes and 
dessimes, and ofte tymes other grete subsidies, 
as he hath nede ffor the gode and defence off 
his reaume,” 

- This edition is in every way a credit to his- 
torical scholarship in England. The little 
treatise of fifty pages is introduced by a very 
instructive “constitutional sketch of the Lan- 
castrian and Yorkist Period,” and a life of Sir 
John Fortescue, with an account of his works. 
The notes are full and excellent, occupying 175 
pages; an appendix contains some other short 
extracts from Fortescue’s works; and the vol- 
ume ends with a Glossarial Index and a Gen- 
eral Index. W. F. ALien. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 

Tue American publisher of Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
‘* Books and Bookmen” (George J.Coombes) has pro- 
duced, with the help of the Riverside Press,a volume 
of which the execution is as great a delight as the 
contents. The typography is unexceptionable, and, 
with the untrimmed edges, the fac-simile plates, the 
quaint and appropriate initial letters, head-and tail- 
pieces, Mr. Lang’s essays have cause to be proud of 
the manner of their introduction to the public. 
There is but one criticism that we could have the 
heart to make upon its appearance, and that has ref- 
erence to the size of the printed page. A slightly 
wider margin, secured by reducing the printed area, 
would have accorded better with the exquisite gen- 
eral taste of the volume, and the consequent increase 
of thickness would also have been a gain rather than 
a loss. For its contents, the volume has a collection 
of eight brief essays upon subjects of interest to the 
scholar and the bibliophile, although it need not 
be said that Mr. Lang’s treatment makes them no 
less interesting to the general reader. He speaks of 
his little volume as ‘‘ the swan-song of a book-hunt- 
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not book-hunt any more; he leaves the sport to 
others, and with catalogues he lights a sable cig- 
arette.”” He has desisted from the delightful pursuit 
of book-hunting because ‘‘the game grown too 
scarce; the preserves are for the rich; the cheap 
book-stalls hold little but ‘The Death of Abel’ and 
‘Sermons’ by the Rev. Josiah Gowles, or ‘ Charles 
XII.’ by M. de Voltaire.” So resigned has he be- 
come to the new order of things that he says: ‘I 
can pass the very dirtiest stall and never turn over 
a page.” Not only has knowledge come, but wisdom 
has not lingered, and the author has grown “too 
wise to be lured by cheap Elzevirs, those snares 
of inexperience.” Then he adds, for the benefit of 
his sworn enemies, the mythologists of the new 
school (a book of Mr. Lang without some reference 
to them would be an anomaly): ‘‘ My books are all 
German treatises on mythology, stoutly half bound in 
rude leather. From these I learn to know (like Cor- 
nelius Agrippa) ‘the vanity of science’; in these I 
study the vagaries of the learned, the follies of the 
wise.” Two ‘‘ballades,” one of the ‘‘ Real and 
Ideal” and one of the ‘‘ Unattainable,” do respec- 
tive duty as preface and envoy. They are both 
songs of the bookman fallen upon evil days. The 
one is a melancholy wail of the book-hunter, in 
whose fancy the eternal contrast between the real 
and the ideal takes some such shape as this : 


*“O dreams of the Fates that attend us 
With prints in the earliest state, 

O bargains of books that they send us, 
Ye come through the Ivory Gate! 

But the tome of a dubious date, 

But the quarto that’s tattered and torn, 
And bereft of a title and date, 

Through the portals of horn!” 

The other sings of 
“The books I cannot hope to buy,” 


and its envoy breathes a prayer which proves this 
bookman, at least, to be in a sinful frame of mind. 
“ Prince, hear a hopeless Bard’s appeal; 
Reverse the rules of Mine and Thine; 
Make it legitimate to steal 
The Books that never can be mine!” 


The essays themselves| are the most delightful 
reading, full of curious information and suppressed 
humor. Mr. Lang’s literary faculty is of the hap- 
piest, and he keeps it well employed of late. 


Tue volume of ‘‘ Representative Poems of Livin 
Poets,” prepared by Miss Jeannette L. Gilder onl 
published by Cassell & Co., is in its form the most 
ambitious miscellaneous collection of poetry that 
has lately appeared. It is a large octavo of more 
than 700 pages, printed and bound in a manner 
very creditable to the publishers, as the collection 
and arrangement of the material is creditable to the 
editor. The volume has, of course, enough good 
poetry to make it valuable; and there are, further, 
certain points of novelty and interest connected with 
the idea of {such a book. It is, for example, inter- 
esting to learn that the number of poets in Great 
Britain and America in 1886, according to the present 
census, is eighty. This census, it must be noted, 
omits Martin ee and Oscar Wilde—the crabbed 
age and youth whom we had supposed still managed 
to live ther in England; and Swinburne and 
Mary Robinson, whom we decidedly object ——s 
up as dead; and, of Miss Gilder’s own country an 
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Perry, and Howard Glyndon, and Louise Chandler 
Moulton, and Ella Wheeler Wilcox. But the ab- 
sence of these may be due to other causes than their 
intentional exclusion by the editor—as, for instance, 
the pertinacity of the poets themselves; and a sug- 
gestion of this in the preface would have relieved 
the work of this shadow of indefiniteness. On the 
whole, however, the collection is probably as good 
as anyone would be able to make upon this plan. It 
is a great pleasure to turn these well-printed leaves, 
and note one’s choice of pieces from a favorite author 
so often concurred in by the author himself. A new 
interest attaches to ‘‘ The Forsaken Merman” when 
one finds Matthew Arnold selecting it as his most 
representative poem; and similarly to Tennyson’s 
ballad of ‘‘The Revenge,” and Browning’s ‘“‘Abt 
Vogler,” and Dobson’s ‘‘ Good-Night, Babette,” and 
Holmes’s ‘‘Chambered Nautilus,” and Lowell’s 
‘* Commemoration Ode,” and Whittier’s ‘‘ My Play- 
mate,” and Walt Whitman’s ‘‘ Eidélons,” and Sted- 
man’s ‘‘ The Discoverer,” and Stoddard’s Ode on 
Abraham Lincoln. The selection by this poet, it 
may be remarked, is a curious one, in view of a 
recent averment by him that our Civil War pro- 
duced no poetry. To Stoddard the critic this vol- 
ume opposes the weighty testimony of Stoddard the 
poet, and of a dozen other of our most distinguished 
American authors, whoare here represented, at their 
own wish, by selections of their war poems. 


Mr. R. R. Bowker has rendered an important 
service to all persons interested in the subject of 
copyright, domestic or foreign, and to the cause of 
international copyright, by the publication of his 
volume on ‘‘ Copyright, its Law and its Literature,” 
issued from the office of the ‘‘ Publishers’ Weekly,” 
New York. The eleven short chapters which begin 
the book are designed to present a summary of the 
principles and law of copyright, under such titles as 
‘The Nature and Origin of Copyright,” ‘‘What can 
be Copyrighted,” ‘* Copyright in the United States,” 
‘*Copyright in Other Countries,” etc. These chap- 
ters appeared as editorials in the ‘‘ Publishers’ 
Weekly” last year. Although in small compass, 
they represent a wide range of authorities and an 
intimate acquaintance with the subject and its lit- 
erature. The author’s own opinions are not ob- 
truded — although of course he takes positive 
ground in favor of an international copyright law, 
and gives an excellent summary of the progress of 
the movement in America, brought down very nearly 
to date. There is also a digest of the existing copy- 
right laws of the United States and of Great Britain ; 
and a Memorial of American Authors for interna- 
tional copyright, made interesting and forcible by 
Mr. 
Thorvald Solberg, of the Congressional Library at 
Washington, has added to the work a catalogue of 
books and articles relating to copyright and kindred 
subjects. This bibliography is surprisingly full,and 
must be invaluable to anyone wishing to study the 
subject. Yet it makes one wonder that a matter so 
much discussed should be so little understood, It 
is to be regretted that the publishers of this impor- 
tant work should have felt compelled to use the old 

lates of such portions of it as appeared,in the ‘‘ Pub- 
ishers’ Weekly,” which fact we suppose explains 
the awkward form of the volume; but this is con- 
siderably relieved by good paper and printing, and 
a delicate and pleasing binding. 
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OnE of the minor phenomena exhibited in th2 
world of letters at the present time is the unusual 
interest aroused in the department of English his- 
tory. Each month witnesses the production of one 
or more treatises dealing with it in some more or 
less comprehensive form. They are for the most 
part compilations from the standard works, epito- 
mizing and popularizing, for the convenience of 
students and hurried readers, the matter gathered 
and sifted by the greater historians. Among recent 
essays of the kind is Mr. Underwood’s ‘‘ Handbook 
of English History” (Lee & Shepard). The sub- 
stance of the work consists of, the series of ‘‘ Lec- 
tures on — History” delivered by the late M. 
J. Guest before the classes in the College for Men 
and Women in London, and afterward enjoying a 
deserved success when given to the British public. 
The author was a friend and pupil of Mr. J. R. 
Green, and acknowledges his indebtedness to that 
eminent historian for materials and suggestions used 
in the preparation of his lectures. Still, Mr. Guest 
is in a large sense an original writer. The plan 
and style of his work are essentially his own, and 
testify to his native fitness for the task of a histcri- 
ographer. He had so possessed himself of the 
knowledge pertaining to his subject that he was 
able to present it in an individual manner, which 
is at once fresh, picturesque, and fascinating. His 
narrative, though condensed, is rich in choice and 
interesting details culled from the oldest writers and 
often quoted in their own words. The dry annals 
which compose so large a part of the usual record 
of the historian, he has avoided, or so worked over 
and infused with living force that they seem new 
and consequently absorbing. The work is com- 
pressed into less than 600 duodecimo pages, and by 
the skillful retouches of the editor is adapted to 
the requirements of the American people. Mr. 
Underwood has supplied one or two chapters which 
bring the history down to the current date. 


Tue second volume of the series of biographies 
of ‘‘ Actors and Actresses,” edited by Brander 
Matthews and Laurence Hutton, and published by 
Cassell & Co., is given to ‘‘The Kembles and Their 
Contemporaries.” Mrs, Siddons is the great central 
figure in this group of fourteen personages; yet 
there are striking and brilliant characters clustering 
around her. Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Farren, Miss 
O'Neill, John Philip Kemble, Charles Kemble, 
George Frederic Cooke, Charles Matthews, and 
John Liston, were shining lights in the theatrical 
sky which even her splendor could not throw 
into shadow. The period when the Kembles illu- 
minated the — was a glorious one. We look 
back to it regretfully, as though its like would not 
be seen again. A Siddons may possibly aever be 
re-created ; but whoskall say that Rachel or Ristori 
were not her equals, or that a Bernhardt even 
would not have repeated her successés had 
she .<: in the same epoch? It is hard to 
gage the talent of an artist whose merits must 
be estimated merely from hearsay. Our age, too, 
is more critical than that of the Kembles and 
their contemporaries. We have grown fastidious 
with the multiplication and refinement of our enter- 
tainments. Like the surfeited epicure, the edge of 
our appetite is blunted, and we come to an intel- 
lectual feast with a jaded or captious spirit. Nev- 
ertheless, as we read these sketches of the actors 
and actresses of a past century, the conviction grows 








more firm that the stage is not in its decline, that it 
is assuming new phases in harmony with our devel- 
opment, and that it is sustained by dramatists 
and artists who, in genius, culture, and character, 
do not suffer in comparison with those of any era 
since Shakespeare’s. 


Ir is not for any literary merits that Margaret 
Sidney’s story of ‘‘A New Departure for Girls” 
(Lothrop) obtains notice, but for its practical value, 
which is really genuine. The writer’s object is to 
point out a way of earning a livelihood by women 
who have neither intellectual tendencies nor elegant 
accomplishments, This is by the employment of 
the needle, in the humble work of mending and re- 
pairing wearing apparel, table linen, carpets, cur- 
tains, and other articles in household use. The 
suggestion is a good one; and carried out in a sensi- 
ble and earnest manner, as it was by the two young 
and delicately-bred girls in Miss Sidney’s story, it 
= in many cases afford an honorable, adequate, 
and not uncongenial means of support. To women 
confronting the problem how to gain a subsistence, 
the book may be commended. 


Mrs. ApBA GooLp Woo son’s study of ‘‘ George 
Eliot and Her Heroines” (Harper) is in a line with 
the work to which, as a lecturer on history and 
English literature, the author has specially de- 
voted herself. The work shows close reading, care- 
ful reflection, some critical acumen, much womanly 
feeling, and strong religious prepossessions. The 
writer is not blinded by enthusiasm, nor afraid to 
speak her opinions. Indeed, she notes the limita- 
tions of George Eliot’s genius with rather more ex- 

licitness than she does her rare excellences or 
igh achievements. Many of her criticisms are 
rightly taken; others show a certain narrowness and 
injustice. 


REJECTED AUTHORS AND DEJECTED 
READERS. 


A publishing-house, whose business involves the 
return—often at its own expense—of many, many 
rejected MSS., lately received from the owner of 
one of these a lengthy letter, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: 

‘‘T have never seen a critic, and—dare I confess 
it ?—I have no desire to; for I imagine one of those 
awful beings to be a biped with a tremendous brain 
but no heart. Now your critic, I have no doubt, 
will inform you correctly as to the grammatical 
construction of my story, its elegance or inelegance 
of diction,—but can he judge rightly whether my 
story will touch the great warm heart of the people 
or not?” 

It happened that the appreciative publisher— 
aware that the compensations of his position are not 
solely of a pecuniary nature—read this communica- 
tion to his friend the biped critic; and whether the 
latter was touched by the mingled innocence and 
pathos of the letter, or whether its personal allusion 
fell upon his somewhat jaded sensibilities like the 
rude tread that may cause even a book-worm to 
turn, he departed from arule that is observed by 
critics always and by authors never, and “ talked 
back.” This is his rejoinder: 

My Dear but Erring Sister:—To your gratulation 
at never having seen a critic, let me add the assur- 
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ance that you probably never will see one such as 
you conceive; at least, you will not find him having 
any relations with the publishing business. No 
publisher would have the slightest use for such a 
functionary. The critic known and desired of pub- 
lishers is most unlike the ‘‘awful being” whom 
you depict. He is no dictatorial prig or literary 
despot—no lord-justice in the court of authors’ 
claims. He is simply a part of the machinery of a 
publishing business: a ‘‘reader,” a ‘‘ taster,” a 
‘*smeller,” or a ‘‘butcher,” as he is variously 
known in his profession. To judge whether a story 
is likely to ‘‘touch the t warm heart of the 
ople ”—in our more subdued expression, whether 
it ‘will sell”—this is precisely what he is paid for 
doing. His feeling toward you, and toward all 
honest literary workers, is one of sympathy and 
respect. He is himself a ‘‘literary worker,” in a 
—_ intense meaning of the term. Your struggles 
and disappointments are not unknown to him, He 
too has perhaps aspired ; he may even have produced 
his share of cherished MSS., and the grim wolf of 
‘*Declined with Thanks” may have grinned at his 
own door. The tender firstlings of his budding 
fancy may, like yours, have been nipped by an 
unkindly frost; and_ around him may be strewn 
other ashes than those of his cigar. He performs 
his duties of reading MSS. (and usually rejecting 
them) far more in sorrow than in anger. No eyes 
are surer than his to discern the tear-blots on the 
written lines; and sighs oftener than curses come 
from his lips and flutter among the leaves that strew 
his sacrificial table. As he weariedly lays down the 
last written page, he thinks sadly, not exultingly, 
of the result that may follow his verdict. He 
thinks of the hopes clustering around the perfumed 
es and bound up with the delicate pink ribbon. 
e thinks of the dreams out of which the work 
has grown; the patient toil with which it has been 
wrought; the joys of the hoped-for success; the 
pangs and humiliations of failure ;—saddest of all, 
of the many cases where strong necessity has 
driven and compelled the task. While the author 
has one disappointment, the reader has hundreds. 
He is forever seeking the jewel which he seldom 
finds; and when he finds it, instead of giving 
grudging praise, he is scarcely less delighted than 
the author. In the cynical or dejected moods that 
sometimes follow the reading of a new poem or a 
novel, he fancies the ‘‘ tremendous brain” with 
which you so generously endow him, to be a common 
sewer, a sluice-box, through which are poured the 
washings from a hundred muddy springs, which he 
must sift endlessly in the hope, so seldom realized, 
of discovering one golden grain. His labors may 
well make him sadder than Job or Omar, but they 
will not make him heartless. His heart, by abundant 
exercise, has become larger, not smaller, than his 
brain. Instead of lacking sympathy, he must be 
exceptionally supplied with that fine quality which 
‘sets to soft music the harmonious sigh” that is 
so often wafted among the leaves of his MSS. 
Without literary sympathies, he would be incapable 
of rendering the service for which he is employed. 
He is glad to reach the helping hand and speak the 
helping word whenever his conscience and time 
will poral; although he cannot be father-confessor 
and n-saint of all literary aspirants. Neither 
does he read MSS. for recreation: there are yet a 
few printed books that have for him superior 
attractions. 
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Let me beg of you then, dear sister, as you may 
have occasion to deal with a publisher’s critic 
again, to dismiss from your mind the illusions you 
have formed concerning that unenviable mortal. 
He is no “critic” in the sensein which you imagine 
—no tical martinet or literary tyrant whose 
delight and pursuit it is to rend poor authors’ heart- 
strings. The ‘“ matical construction ” which 
you fancy is his chief concern, is a minor matter 
with him. He has mended and tinkered and 
revamped too many MSS. to be disconcerted by 
trifles like ungrammatical construction. It is no 
part of his duties to criticise MSS. for the benefit of 
authors. He owes his services only to the publisher 
who employs him to assist in determining the vexing 
question, to print or not to print; and his energies 
are sufficiently taxed in grappling with the problem 
whether still another volume may be foisted upon a 
book-wearied world. His judgment of a MS. is 
not final; he gives his opinion, and the publisher 
decides. It costs money to print books,—as over- 
sanguine authors sometimes find. The critic, dear 
sister, has no hostility to you or to your MS. There 
may be many things in your story that he likes; and 
if he could only persuade himself that, when pub- 
lished, “Se would buy it, it would be a happier 
case with him. With all his sympathy, he is a 
great respecter of facts; and he knows a few facts 
— unknown to you. He knows, for example, 

ow small is the percentage of MSS. ever published ; 
and of these few, how small a number reach final 
success. You hear great tales of brilliant successes 
gained by MSS. that have been rejected by some 
stupid and arrogant ‘‘ critic”; but you do not know 
that for every such case there are scores of rejected 
MSS. published by their fond authors in which the 
record is disastrously reversed. In one respect, it 
is true, the reader must divest himself of sympathy: 
he must exclude all elements of personal friend- 
ship,—otherwise, he would soon outlive his useful- 
ness, and find himself like an unfortunate MS., 
rejected by a bankrupt publisher. 

In Dr. Holmes’s story of ‘‘ The Guardian Angel,” 
if you have been so happy as to read that charming 
work, you have doubtless found the original of 
your critical ogre. The raw-meat-and-vitriol- 
punch subsisting ‘‘ butcher,” seated at his manu- 
script-laden table in a dingy attic, ‘‘tasting’’ poems 
and uttering grunts and snorts of disapproval,—this 
was perhaps the being whom you had fancied ravag- 
ing your precious MS. The picture is a striking one 
—an it isnot true. Itis no longer a secret that the 
genial Doctor drew it, not to revenge himself on 
unappreciative critics, but with the desperate hope 
of intimidating MS.-producers, in the interest of 
fellow-sufferers like the present 

DEJECTED READER. 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue success of Lodge’s edition of Hamilton’s works 
has encouraged its publishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
to undertake a new and complete edition of the 
works of Benjamin Franklin. It will be in ten vol- 





umes royal octavo, uniform with the Hamilton, and 
printed only from type. Hon. John Bigelow is the. 
editor. 

A Rtversipe edition of Longfellow is announced 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., to be completed in 
eleven volumes, from entirely new 
several steel portraits of the author. 


lates, with 
his edition 
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will have numerous notes, giving interesting 
literary, historical, biographical and bibliographical 
information. A large-paper edition, limited to 500 
copies, will also be prepared. 


TE ‘ Riverside Paper Series” of 16mo novels, 
sold at fifty cents each, will be continued the 
present season. The thirteen numbers will include 
Dr. Holmes’s ‘‘The Guardian Angel,” Aldrich’s 
‘*Prudence Palfrey,” Howells’s ‘‘A Chance Ac- 
quaintance,” Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Sam Lawson's Fireside 
Stories,” and other old favorites; also four new 
stories—‘‘ Not in the Prospectus,” by Parke Dan- 
forth, ‘‘ The Cruise of the Alabama,” a narrative of 
the late war, by P. D. Haywood, ‘‘ Burglars in 
Paradise,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and ‘‘The 
Man Who Was Guilty,” by Flora Haines Longhead. 


CHARLES ScrrBNER’s Sons have issued the first 
volume of a mechanically superb ‘‘ Cyclopedia of 
Painters and Painting,” to be completed in four 
volumes, quarto. The work has required years in 
its preparation, and founds its claim to superiority 
upon the comprehensiveness of its information, the 
authority of its biographical and descriptive articles, 
its convenience of arrangement, and its exhaustive 
bibliography of the various subjects treated. Its 
illustrations include outlines of the important pic- 
tures of the older masters, portraits, and fac-similes. 
The edition is limited to 500 copies. 


LEOPOLD von RANKE, the distinguished German 
historian, died in Berlin May 23, in the ninety-first 
yearof hisage. Dr. von Ranke was born in 1795,and 
lately completed his sixtieth year as Professor in the 
University of Berlin. The work which first gave 
him European reputation was ‘‘ The Popes of Rome,” 
a continuation of his ‘Princes and Peoples of 
Southern Europe.” Among his more recent pub- 
lications were ‘‘A History of Wallenstein,” ‘‘ The 
German Powers and the League of Princes,” ‘“‘A 
History of England, Principally in the Seventeenth 
Century,” and biographies of Frederick the Great 
and Frederick Wilhelm. Late in life he projected, 
as his masterpiece, a history of the world entitled 
‘* Weltgeschicte,” and lived to complete six of the 
nine volumes which it was to comprise. 


Ir is generally known that the Century Co. of 
New York has for several years been engaged in 
preparing a dictionary of the English language, of 
which Professor William D. Whitney, of Yale Col- 
lege, is editor-in-chief,—the purpose being to make 
a more comprehensive work than has yet appeared 
in popular form: to include, in addition to a very 
full collection of individual words in all depart- 
ments of the language, all technical phrases, not 
self-explaining, in law, the mechanical arts, the 
sciences, etc. Special features of the new work, 
which will be called ‘‘The Century Dictionary,” 
are: a very complete system of cross-references, 
embodying in itself a dictionary of synonyms; 
unusually full definitions of the uses and meanings 
of words, with a large collection of new words; 
copious illustrated quotations from stahdard Eng- 
lish and American authors; finely executed cuts, 
which will number 5,000; and careful typography, 
the printing being already contracted with De 
Vinne. Some thirty specialists have been employed 
upon the work, with fifty assistants It is estimated 
that upwards of a quarter of a million of dollars 
will be spent upon the Century Dictionary before it 
is sony tat publication. 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
JUNE, 1886. 


Africa, Southern, Native Worship in. Andover. 
ee Fon meee | a> Bony. ~~ > Dial. 
nimals, Teaching of. dv. uf. Popular Science. 
Antietam, Scenes at. C.C. Coffin. Century. 

Balzac, Honoré de. G. F. Parsons. Atlantic. 

Birds’ Eggs. John Burroughs. Century. 

Botanists and Botanic Gardens of Harvard. Century. 
Boycott, Evolution of the. W.A. Hammond. Forum. 
Boycotting. Century. 

Canada. Dr. Bender. Mag. Am. History. 

Charleston, Defence of. G. TI’. Beauregard. No. American. 
Clocks, Primitive. F.G. Mather. Popular Science. 
Colleges, Government of by Alumni. Andover. 
College Studies, Group System of. Andover. 

Confederate Retreat from Richmond. Mag. Am. History. 
Counting Unconsciously. W. Preyer. 4 
Country Dwellings in America. Mrs.Van Rensselaer. Cent. 
Cumberland Gap. J.L. Allen. Harper's. 

Domestic Service. -A. B. McMahan. Forum. 
Education, Harvard’s “ New.” Andover. 

Economics of Distribution, The. Albert Shaw. Dial. 
Education, Individuality in. Andover. 

Eels and Their Young. Science. 


Engelman, George. Popular Science. ; 
Theolo y. W.D.Le Sueur. Pop. Science. 


Sedbelion “01 - ic. Herbert S Science 
ivolution, Organic. erbert neer, Popular ‘ 
Erikson, Lief H. Van Brunt. Pitlantic. 
Faith-Healing. J. M. Buckley. Century. 
Fishes, Fresh-Water, of Europe. D.8. Jordan. Dial. 
Fireplaces, Domestic. T. P. Teale. x Science. 
Fortescue’s English Monarchy. W.F. Allen. Dial. 
Franklin, Unpublished Letters of. John Bigelow. Century. 
Gladstone. Adam Badeau. North American. 
Government, Self. George Bancroft. Mag. Am. History. 
Harper’s Ferry and Antietam. J.G. Walker. Century. 
History, Reconstruction of. Dr. Ellis. ‘Mag. Am. History. 
7 aeomer vail in’ Marvland. H. K 

ac n,'Stonewall, in Maryland. H. K. Douglas. Century. 
James, Crawford, and Howells. Atlantic. saa . od 
Keeley Motor, The. Park Benjamin, Forum. 
Labor Crisis, The. Clews, Hatch, and Elkins. No. American. 
Labor —_ oo Arbitration in. T.M.Cooley. Forum. 
Madn illenniumof. F. L. Oswald. ” Science. 
Maryland, Invasionof. James Longstreet. Century. 
Mexico, Economic Study of. D. A. Wells. Popular Beience. 
My’ las ofthe Goniestes ae 
Mosby, the o e Confederates. Mag. Am. History. 
Navy,the U.S. Edward n. Hi ~~! yt 
Ocean Travel, Speedin. R.H. Thurston. Forum. 
Old English Literature, Study of. J. J. Halsey. Dial. 
Philanthropy, Mischievous. Simon Newcomb. Forum. 
Poisons in Spoiling Food. Julius Stinde. - . Science. 
Pope Alexander VI.’s Death. T.F.Crane. Harper's. 
Port Republic and Lewiston,Battles of. Mag. Am. History. 
President and Senate. D, B. Eaton. North American. 
ane ra =o ~~ ey a. 

afinesque, Constantine S. D.8. Jordan. Popular Science. 
San Antonio. Mag. Am. History. 
Scratching in the Animal Kingdom. S.Lockwood. Pop.Sci. 
Seventeen-Hundred-and-Eighty-Six. Atlantic. 
Socialism in America. R.T. Ely. North American. 
“ Spoils System,” A Plea for the. G.W. Green. Lippincott’s. 
Stanton, Edwin M. Don Piatt. North American. 
Sugar. R. R. Bowker. Ha 8. : 
Sunday Journalism. J. H. Ward. Forum. 
Thames, Literary Ramble Along the. Austin Dobson. Cent. 
“Trent Affair,” The. C. K. Tuckerman. Mag. Am. History. 
United States, History of the People of. Andover. 
Virginian Convention of 1778. Magazine American History. 











BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


|The following List includes all New Books, American and For- 
eign, received during the month of May by MESssRs. 
A. C. McCLURG & Co. (successors to Jansen, McClurg & 
Oo.), Chicago.) : 
BIOGRAPHY—HISTORY. 


Memoirs of General W. T. Sherman. Second edition, 
revised and 2vols., 8vo. Portrait. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $5.00. 


Actors and Actresses of Great Britain and the United 
States. From the days of David Garrick to the pres- 
ent time. Edited by B. Matthews and L. Hutton. 
Vol. If. The Kembles and their contemporaries. 
12m0o, pp. 329, Cassell & Co. $1.50. 

The Life and Works of Robert Schumann. From the 

. German of A. Reissmann. 12mo, pp. 271. Bohn’s La- 
brary, London. Net, $1.00. 





‘ 
cal Or- 
0, Pp- 


of the United States. In Chronol 
der. From 1492 to 188%. By E. E. Childs. 
254. Baker & Taylor. $1.00. 














4 Handbook o kof Baplieh History m the Lec 
tures of the J. Guest, and brought down to “™ 
= 1880, with a su plementary © hapter es sr 

iterature of the Nineteenth sry 2 } ae 
derwood, A.M. 12mo, pp. 614. Lee & hepard. rt 

The Same. Popular edition, ums binding, and printed 
=i thinner paper. 50 cents. 


Dap 4 ime Consulate. From the French ot 
=r Faurie dited, with an Introduction, poh M. L. 
Lalanne, mo, pp. 28 Gilttop. A.C. Armstrong & 
Son. $1.50. 
Pe¥ si. m4 the American Historical Association. 
=. I., No. a Report of the Proceedi Second An- 
Sara’ ~ - 8-10, . 8VvO, pp. 73. 
; — 2, G. P. P Putnam Net, 50 cents. 
TRA VEL—SPORTING. 


Thremet the Yellowstone Park on —s © . 4. 
oe. Wingate. Illustrated. mo, pp. 250. udd 


1.50. 
The Fresh-Water Fishes of Burge, ry of 
Genera, Species, Structure, sbteae on *Oiateh. 
By H. G. Seeley, F.RS. With 214 Ilustra- 
tions. 79 PP. M4 —— & Co. $5.00. 
by the Earl of 


noe oe Steeple-C ~~~. Racing 
Suffolk and Berkshire, and W, G. Cravén, with a Con- 
tribution by the Hon. F. Lawley. yy ed 


A. Coventry } E. T. Watson. ih pp. 419. 
cro, ty ttle, 


Library.” Li Brown 
The Boat Sailer’s Manual. A Co’ mplete Treatise on 


the gy EE of — Le etc. By E. F. 

yet 16mo, Bp. 250 Roan. " niustrated. 

Scribner's an Net, $2.00. 

Canoeing in Kanuckia. By, OR. = a and John 
Habberton. New G 


P. Putnam's 
Sons. 50 cents. 


ESSAYS, BELLES-LETTRES, ETO. 


‘ours with German Classics. By F. H. Hedge. 12mo, 
> 531. Gilttop. Roberts — oe 


The ) Ainereep 2 New 
an mvappenaix of additional 

pm neludi Ru i of the recently discovered 
Northumberland pS Cappnoment oF of further proofs 
that Francis Bacon was the real author, and a full 
index. > vols., 2mo. Gilt tops. Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co. 
Cc. ¢. By John Morley. New edition. 
pp. Macmillan & Co., London and New York. rr 00. 


Gooner Eliot and Her Heroines. AStudy. By Abba 
Woolso Portrait. Harper r & Bros 


m. 16mo, pp. 177. 
A £5. 


ts ti Dereeia, tad an Essay towards oo Sentry ing 

—— 3 World, an m 

Bmo, pp. 24. boberte Bren —~ or fon 

Spirit of Goethe’s Faust. Nad W. C. Coupland. 

12mo, pp. London. . Net, $2.65. 

The Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 7. new edition, con- 

ieces hitherto uncollected, and a life 6 of te 

author. With notes from various sources. By J. W. 

M. Gibbs. Vol. 5, a ee i work. 12mo, pp. 

538. Bohn's eEarery. 


An pak “icknor a By D. J. Snider. 16m 
pp. Ticknor & Co. Fi 00. dl ” 

The Saun 0. G. Whiting. 16mo, pp. 301. 
Ticknor rh 0. $15: 


Olden Time Series. Gleanings chiefly from old 
nowenspers of Boston and Salem. Selected and ar. 
with brief comments, by H. M. Brooks. Vol. 

_ New-England Sunday. 12mo, pp. 65. Ticknor & 


ts. 
Shougnte. B .-- Panin. i8mo, %. Cu 
pham & 50 cents. > pple, 


POETRY—MUSIOC. 


tive Poems of Living Poets, American and 
English. Selected by the Poets themselves. With 
an Introduction by G . Lathrop. 8vo, pp. 683. 
Cassell & Co. $5.00. 


N. Holmes. 


Love Poems. From the Portuguese of Luis De 2 Comomme. 
By Lord Viscount Strangford. The edition is limited to 
numbered. enemas paper, with vellum 


a the best’ Songs and Lyrical 
“ipelected 1 aud ar. 
Velen with notes, by F. 
um paper covers. White, 8 kes, & Ailen. Rio. 
ih the Year with the Poets.” Edited by O 
0, pp. 148, Gilt top. D. Lothrop & Co, 


Red-Nosed | Frost. Zyrgaintes in theo 
from the Russian of N. 
Gilt top, half vellum, 


inal = 
Nekrasov Pp. 120. 
“Portrait Peso, 


Ticknor ac bo. 





gf. Verse. By Mrs.8. L. Shetitten. 16mo, pp. 
12. J. B. Lippincott Oo. $1.25. 
ope ene Ballads of the Southern People. ye 
lected and edited by F. Moore. Iémo, pp. 3%. D. 
a &Co. $1.00. 
A General History of Music. From the tyhaes of of 
the Greeit I Drama to the present period. By W. 
Rockstro. 8vo, pp. 535. London. eb.00. 


LITERATURE—EDUOATIONAL. 


Copyright. Its Law and its Literature. Bei 
ae of the principles and law of copyright, with 
cial reference to By R. R. Bowker. With a 


books. 
ography of literary pro by T. Guess. 4to. 
calf. ‘The Publishers Weekiy. Net, $3.00. 
pote Movement in English Literature. By W. 
J. Courthope, M.A. 12mo, pp. 240. London. Net, $2.10. 


a sum- 


Hold Up Your Heads, Girls! Helps for Girls in School 
— adh, RB, By Annie HL Ryder. 0, pp. 197. D. Lo- 
hrop 
ou nering. By Walter Scott. Edited, with notes 
k r Schools, with ‘4 Historical Introduction, by Char- 
= M. aren” fan Bae. . 516. a * Olassics for 
Co. cen 


of ~hedine Arithmetic. With a Fg 

iM azetem of oy ow Qualitative Analysis. | DEA J. 

h.D. Bmo, pp. 89% D.C. Heath & Co. cts. 

Tom %s First Speaker. For Little mg —; Girls. 

Edited by Tommy himself. I12mo, pp. Boards. 
W.H. Harrison, Jr. 50 cents. 


ARCH ZOLOGY—ENGRAVING. 


A Manual of Greek Archeo . From the French of M. 
Collignon. 12mo, pp. 384. ustrated. Cassell & Co. 


aaa pated. iamn0, pp. Sis "New = S. G. ee Le ay 


C. Scribner’s shoes. 6 1.00. 


ECONOMICS—GOVERNMENT. 


Protection or Free Trade. An Examination of the 
Tariff Question, with especial regard to the Interests 
< me By Henry George. 12mo, pp. 359. H. George 


Economies for the People. Being Plain Talk on Eco- 
nomics, especially for use in Business, in Schools, and 
in Women’s Reading Classes. By R. R. Bowker. 
16mo, pp. 279. Harper & Bros. pg ts. 

Socialism and Christianity. By A. J. F. Behrends, 
D.D. mo, pp. 308. Baker & Tayior. $1.50. 

The South. Its Industrial, Financial, and Political Con- 
dition. By A. K. McClure. 2mo, pp. 257. J. B. Lip- 
aren ge $1.00. 

Lectu on the Industrial Revolution in England. 
By the lat late A. Toynbee. Together wes os short memoir 
by B. Jowett. 8vo, pp. 256. London. Net, $3.70. 

Builder’s Work, and The Building sooden, By Col. H. 
O. Seddon, R.E. 8vo, pp. 358. London. $4.00. 

Diary of Two Parliaments. By H. W. Lucy. 
Gladstone Parliament, - an. Bro, Pp. 508. } 
of Gladstone. Cassell & 


Consular Reminiscences. wy ‘c. H. Horstmann, late 
U. 8. Consul at Munich, and also at Nuremberg. 12mo, 


The 
rait 


pp. 420. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 
THE FARM—SOIENCE. 

The Vi ble Garden. Illustratio Descriptions 
and Culture of the Garden Vegetables of Cold and 
Temperate Climates. From the French of oe Vil- 
morin-Andrieux. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 620. London. 
Net, $5.25. 

Ti for the Garden, and Cees. By H. 


Farm, 
Stewart. 12mo, pp. 276. ©. Juda Co. $1.50, 


Pr their P route? Useful and Ornamental Breeds, and 
— Management. 12mo, pp. 256. O. *yndd 


duce to Plant, and what todo withtheCrops. Together 
with valuable hints for the Farm, Garden, and Or. 


chard. By\M. W. Johnson. i2mo, pp. 89. Paper. Il- 


lustrated. O. Judd Co. 50 cents. 
Cape Cod Cranberries. By J. Webb. Paper. 0. Judd 
Co. 4 cents. 


The Sublime in Nature. Compiled from the By i 
tions of —— and celebrated writers. F. De 


ye. trated. New edition. *’ AY “as. 
** Wonder Series” C. Scribner’s > Te 


Meteors, Aerolites, Storms and 
gonene. From the French < ‘Zurcher and 3 and Stargolie 


Illustrated. 12mo, 
ries.” ©. Secthnee’t dean. ‘e100 
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FICTION—HUMOR. 


Eugenie Grandet. From the French of Honoré De Bal. 
zac, 12mo, pp. 294. Half leather. Roberts Bros. $1.50. 


East Angels. By Constance F. Woolson. 16mo, pp. 591. 
Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
The Wind of Destiny. By A. . Hardy. 16mo, pp. 307. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Marion’s Faith. A Sequel to the Colonel’s Daughter. 

yf Capt. Charles ae OS. A. Bmo, pp. 46. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

The Mi e. By H. Ne Bunner. 
ner’s Sons. $1.00. 

King Arthur. Not a Love Story. By the author of 
** John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. 12mo, pp. 236. Har. 
per& Bros. 90 cents. 

The K: 48 re House. A Romance of Ancient 

From the German of Wilhelm Walloth. 1émo, 

pp. = W. Gottsberger. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 90 


16mo, pp. 235. OC. Scrib- 


The an or of Casterbridge. By T. Hardy. 16mo, 
f'n olt & Co. Paper, 30 cents. “ Leisw ve Heer a 
y _ Cloth, $1.00. 
Living or Dead. By H. Conway. i6mo, pp. 
Holt % Co. Paper, 25 cents. “Leisure Hour y 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Beaton’s Bargain. By Mrs. ey 16mo, pp. 253. 
H. Holt & Co. Paper, 25cents. ‘“ Leisure Hour Series,” 


Cloth, $1.00. 

In Leisier’s Times. An Historical Story of Knicker. 
bocker New York. By E. 8. Brooks. 12mo, pp. 299. 
Illustrated. D. Latino & Oo. $1.50. 

Fellow Travellers. By 7 Fuller. 12mo, pp. 341. Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co. $1.50. 


one of Acadia, A Novel. 16mo, pp. 361. Roberts 


1.50. 
A Stork’s Nest; or, —— Reading from ne North. 
——= by J.F.V icary. 12mo, pp. 315. F. Warne & 


Co. $1.50. 

Face to Face. 12mo, pp. 396. C.Scribner’sSons. $1.25 

That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. By Frances H. Burnett. 2mo, 
pp. 269. New edition. C. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

A Fair Barbarian. By Frances H. Burnett. 12mo, pp. 
258. New edition. C.Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Heaven’s Gate. A 4 of the Forest of Dean. By L. 
Severn. 16mo, pp. 348. D. Lothrop &Oo. $1.25. 

A Victorious Defeat. A Romance. By W. Balestier. 
16mo, pp. 49. Illustrated. Harper & Bros. $100. 
Whom God Hath Joined. By Elizabeth G. Martin. 

-¥ pp. 387. ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series.” H. Holt & Co. 


Barbara’s aries. By M L. Tidball. 16mo, te 
176. Mae Bros. $1.00. a - 
Who Is Guilty? By P. Woolf, M.D. 16mo, pp. 247: 
Cassell & Co. $1.00. 
Court Ege ~ A Story of Cross Currents. By S. Baring- 
Gould. 12mo, pp. 417. J. B. Lippincott Co. Paper, 25 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


In a Grass Country. A Story of Love and § 
Mrs. H. L. Cameron. l6mo, Pp. Se. 315. 
a. »_ Fegan, Seeaaes cloth, 7 


rt. By 
J.B. L ppincott 


Housework. By Christina Good- 
—s py yy pp. 49. D. egy Co. 75 cents. 


A New Departure for Girls. Margaret Sidney. 
Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 97. D. ue p&Co. 75 cents. 

Foreordained. A -_ 4 Heredity and of Special Pa- 
rental Influences. 0, pp. 90. Fowler & Wells Co. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 ‘cents. 

Aliette (La _——, From the French of Octave Feuillet. 
16mo, pp. 250. Paper. bo. Appleton &Co. 50 cents. 
Across the Chasm. By Julia Magruder. 16mo, pp. 310. 

Paper. OC. Scribner's Sons. 50cents. 


A Perfect Adonis. — fp — Miriam C. Harris. 12mo, pp. 380. 
o Riverside Paper series. 
50 cents. 


.”” Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Burglars in Paradise. 


By Elizabeth 8. Phelps. i6mo, 
on ~~ « on | acepecenaeteateaal Houghton, Mifflin 


Garth. ‘By Seiten Hawthorne. New editign. 8vo, pp. 291. 
Paper. D. Appleton & Cc. 50 cents. 

Marvelous in Our Eyes. A Story of Providence. B 
Emma E. Hornibrook. 12mo, pp. 169. Paper. © 
&Co. 2% cents. 

Witness My Hand. A Fenshire Story. By the author 


of * Lady Gwendolin’s Tryst.” 12mo, pp. 193. Paper. 
Cassell & Co. 25 cents. . 
A Perna: of Darkness. 12mo, 


noo BA Florence Warden. 
pp. 207. Paper. Co. 25 cents. 
‘amiliar Letters of P mt Perkins. i6mo, 


Fi permi 
pp. 411. Illustrated. ng of, Pepe &Co. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $100, 





FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
Demos. A Story of English Socialism. 2% cents. 
Trust Me. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. 20 cents. 
England’s Supremacy. By J. 8. Jeans. 20 cents, 
A Stern Chase. By Mrs. C. Hoey. cents, 
The Russian Storm-Cloud. By Stepniak. 2 cents. 
Killed in the Open. By Mrs. E. Kennard. 20 cents. 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 
The Evil Genius. By Wilkie Collins. 25cents. 
oy ~~~ An Irish Story. By Maria Edgeworth. 
If Lowe. be Love. A Forest Idyl. By D. C. Gibbs. 2% 
French and German Socialism in Modern Times. By 
R.T. Ely, Ph.D. 2 cents. 
aig ~~ Nota LoveStory. By Miss Mulock. 2 
nts. 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 
The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 10 


pe. .. “Bacon. By Lord Macaulay. 10cents. 


The Wisdom of the Cnn and New Atlantis. By 
Francis Bacon. 10 cents. 


Selections from the Table Talk of Martin Luther. 10 
cents. 
LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 
A Gilded Sin. By Bertha M. Clay. 10 cents. 
The Evil Genius. By Wilkie Collins. 2 cents. 
In Prison and Out. By Hesba Stretton. 2 cents. 
Victory Deane. By Cecil Griffith. 20 cents. 
A Queen Amongst Women. By Bertha M. Clay. 10 


cents, 
Vinetta ; or, The Phantom City. From the German ot 
E. Werner. 2 cents. 


A Mental Struggle. By ‘“‘ The Duchess.” 20 cents. 
Geoffrey Hamlyn. By H. Kingsley. 30 cents. 

The Haunted Chamber. By “The Duchess.” 10 cents. 
A Golden Dawn. By Bertha M. Clay. 10 cents. 
Living or Dead. By Hugh Conway. 2 cents. 
Beaton’s Bargain. By Mrs. Alexander. 20 cents. 


FRENOH BOOKS. 


Catalogue Illustré du Salon. Contenant environ 300 
reproductions @’aprés les dessins ve de ar- 
tistes. Publié sous la direction de F.-G. Dumas. 8vo, 
pp’ 271. Paper. Paris. Nel, $1.25. 

Paris Salon 1886. Par Louis Enault. Contenant. 40 
i et vignettes. 8vo, pp. 80. Paper. Paris. Net, 


La Féte de Saint Remy. Par A. Png? A (Arthur Ar- 
nould). 16mo, pp. 406. Paper. Paris. 90 cents. 
L’Amour Babel. Par Pierre Véron. — a. Wh ponte. 290. Pa- 

per. Profusely Illustrated. Paris. 

Bigarreau. La Pamplina — ebay rOretile 
d’Ours—La ——— Par Andre Theuriet. 
16mo, pp. 286. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Belle-Amie. Par Louis Germont | Sea Imo, pp. 


305. Paper. Paris. Net, 90 cen 
La Petite Roque. Par Fay De ~ 16mo., 
3. Paper. Paris. Net, 1,08. vhf 
La Ca de L’ Art. *¥ Albert Wolff. 16mo, pp. 384. 
Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 


RELIGIOUS—PHILOSOPHIOAL. 


tation. By F. W. porver, D.D., g- 
R.S. 8vo, ae Bampton Lectures for 138%. E 
Joseph. The Prime 2 Minister. on? the Rev. x: M. Tay- 
lor, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, Harper & Bros. $1. 
age Life; or, Cand id Ta sey Vital Themes. By J. 
A. Seiss, D.D., L LL.D. 12mo, pp. 383. J. B. Lippincott 


Co. 

The Bible Fin Edited by F.C. Cook, M.A., 
Canon of Exeter. edition. 8vo. New Testa- 
ment, Vol, II.—St: Sonn The Acts of the ,e- -4 

has. Scribner’ 's Sons. Net, $3.00. 

A Prone 0. History o, hilosop For the 
use of ph Bag ia, ry B. sf” 2mo, Or 419. Bohn’s 

’ . 

Transactions and ona in the Society Friends, 

and Incidents in the Life and Experience of Joshua 
e, with a Sketch of the 0 Doctrine and Dis- 

Giplin> of Friends. Alsoa bri abe the Trav- 

els and work inthe Ministry of Hannah Hall. 

pp. 384. J. B. ghee po etge tes $1.50. 

First Heali hen Service, and other Sommene. 
Preached in “i985, ey, = H. Spurgeon. 12mo, pp. 416. 

R. Carter & Bros. $1.00. 


0, 
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In Aid of Faith. By L. Abbott. Imo, pp. 188. E. P. 
Dutton &Co. $100. 

Pastime Papers. By the Author of “Salad for the Soli- 
tary and the Social,” etc. Popular edition. Paper. 
T. Whittaker. 50 cents. 

Light on the Path. A Treatise written for the personal 
use of those who are ignorant of the Eastern Wisdom, 
and who desire to enter within its influence. Writ- 
ten down by M. C., Fellow of the Theosophical eae. 
Third edition. l6mo, pp. 58. Cupples, Upham & Co. 
cents. 

MEDICAL. 

A Dictionary of Practical§Surgery. iy Akg x Brit- 
ish Hospital Surgeons. Edited by C. Heath, F.R.C.S. 
8vo. Two vols. in one, pp. 1854. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Cloth, $7.50 ; sheep, $8.50. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics. Vegetable King- 
dom, Organic Compounds, Animal Kingdom. Ry C. D. 
F. Phillips, M.D. New, enlarged, and revised edition. 
8vo, pp. 1081. P. Blakiston, Son & Co. $7.50. 

A Manual of Surgery. In Treatises by various authors. 
Edited by F. Treves, F.R.C.S. 3vols., Il6mo, Lea 
Brothers & Co. $6.00. 

A Manual o idwifery. By!A. L. Galabin, M.A., 
M.D. Post, ine. pp. 753. Illustrated. P. Blakiston, 
Son & Co. $3.00. ; 

Diseases of the Mouth, Throat, and Nose. Including 
Rhinoscopy and Methods of Local Treatment. From 
the German of Dr. P. Schech. 8vo, pp. 302. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $3.00. 

Diseases of the Digestive Organs. In Infancy and 
Childhood. With chapters on the investigation of 
disease, and on the general ma ement of children. 
By te Starr, M.D. 8vo, pp. 385. . Blakiston, Son & 
Co. 50. 


Surgical Diseases of the Kidney. By H. Morris, M.A., 
onan” F.R.C.8S. 16mo, pp. 5448 Lea Brothers & Co. 


The Surgical Diseases of Children. By E.Owen, M.B., 
F.R.C.S. 16mo, pp. 518. Lea Brothers & Co. $2.00. 


Household Remedies. For the Prevalent Disorders of 
the Human Organism. By F. L. Oswald, M.D. 12mo, 
pp. 229. Fowler & Wells Co. $1.00. 


The Student’s Manual of Venereal Diseases. Being 
a concise description of those affections and of their 
treatment. By B. Hill, M.D., and A. Cooper, M.D. 
Fourth edition, revised. mo, pp. 132. P. kiston, 
Son & Co. $1.00. 


A Compend of Pharmacy. By F. E. Stewart, M.D., 

Ph.G. Based upon J. P. Remington’s “ Text-Book of 

é y.” Bmo, pp. 196. P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 
00, 


*,* We will mail any book in this list, when not to be had at the 
local bookstores, on receipt of price, excepting those marked net, to 
the price of which ten per cent. must be added to pay postage. 

A.C. MoCiurG & Co. (Successors to Jansen, McClurg & Co.) 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


MR. JAMES LENOX 


Of NEW YORK 
AND THE 
FORMATION OF HIS LIBRARY. 
BY THE LATE HENRY STEVENS OF VERMONT. 


Foolscap Octavo, cloth extra, elegantly printed 
at the Chiswick Press on handmade paper, with 
Portrait of Mr. Lenox and two of Mr. Stevens, 
price $1.50 post free. A few Large Paper 
copies on finest handmade paper with portraits on 
India Paper, price $5.25 post free. 
akunpine rum cratas seve Pastas 
reminiscences of a twenty-five years’ correspondence 


between Mr. Lenox and Mr. Stevens, and cannot fail to 
prove of interest to all Book Collectors and Librarians. 


HENRY STEVENS & SON, 


145 St. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 








DIAL [June, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


Hours with German Classics. 


By Frepertc Henry Hepee, D.D. 8vo. Cloth. 
Price, $2.50. 


This volume contains the best fruit ofa lifetime devo- 
tion to the study of German literature. Dr. Hedge is 
probably the only living American who has seen and 
conversed with Goethe. 


Eugenie Grandet. 
By Honore pvE Bauzac. Uniform with ‘‘ Pere 
Goriot,” ‘‘Duchesse de Langeais” and ‘César 


Birotteau.” 12mo. Half Russia. French style. 
Price, $1.50. 


Constance 0) Acadia. 

A Novel. The first of a new series of Historical 
Novels depicting New England Colonial Life, to 
be published anonymously, and to be known as 
the ‘‘Old Colony Series.” 1 volume. 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


A Shadow of Dante. 


Being an Essay towards studying himself, his world 
and his pilgrimage. By Marta FRANSCESCA 
Rossettr. A new Edition reprinted from the 
English, and containing all the illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, post-paid, by 
the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


3 SomERSET STREET, Boston. 





INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. Has paid its Policy- 
Holders over $10,000,000. 


ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 


Indemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer 
for his Profits, the Wage- Worker for his Wages, lost from 
Accidental Injury, and guarantee Principal Sum in case 
of Death. NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED. Per- 
mits for Foreign Travel and Residence FREE to holders ot 
Yearly Accident Policies. 

Paid 17,850 Accident Claims in 1884, amounting to 
$949,478.51, or over $3,000 for every working day. 

OVER ONE IN SEVEN of all insured inst accidents in 
THE TRAVELERS were killed or disabled, and received 
cash benefits. 

RATES AS LOW AS WILL PERMANENTLY Secure Futit 
PAYMENT OF FACE VALUE of Policies. Only $5.00 a year 
to Professional or Business men for each $1,000, with $5.00 
weekly indemnity. 





Issues also LIFE POLICIES of every desirable form, at 
lowest cash rates, with equitable non-forfeiting contract. 


Full Payment is Secured by 
$7,826,000 Assets, $1,947,000 Surplus. 


Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury and 
Assessments on the Survivors. 


AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS IN UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, 


JAMES G. Ba’ JOHN E. MorRIs, 


‘TTERSON, EY DENNIS, 
President. Secretary. Asst. Secretary. 




















THE 


EAGLE PENCILS, 


ALL STYLES, ALL GRADES. 


EAGLE, No. 2%, 


ROUND AND HEXAGON 


GOLD PENCILS 


( PATENTED.) 
The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, Mer- 
cantile and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS, 


The most perfect Pencil made. Graded 6B to 6H, 
15 degrees, for Artists, Engineers and 
Draughtsmen. 


COLORED CRAYONS, 


OVER FIFTY COLORS. 


1886. ] 


Preferable to Water Colors in many ways. 


The STOP-GA UGE, 


Automatic Pencil. Is an entirely new article, and it 
is the ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 








HAMMANN & KNAUER’S 


Offenbach Photograph Albums, 


ALSO 


CARD AND AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


Scrap Books, Portfolios, Binders, Writing Desks, 
Chess Boards, Ete. 





Kocu, Sons & Co., New York, 
IMPORTERS. 


*, Our goods are sold at the principal bookstores. The Trade 
supplied by the leading jobbers. 





A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S 


“MATCHLESS” PENS. 


This pen will last as long as three or four ordin 





steel pens, and possesses other qualities which make it 
superior, for business purposes, to any other steel pen 
made. They are now sold in every State and Territory 


in the Union. 


Send six cents in stamps for samples and price list, 
and mention the name of this paper. 





A. C. McCLURG & CO., 


UMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


Wabash Ave. and Madison St., CHICAGO. 
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Ask Your Bookseller for Mark Twain’s Scrap Book, and 
Take No Other. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


PATENT ADHESIVE-PAGE 


SCRAP BOOK 


Has become a universal favorite, and bids fair to super- 
- sede all other Scrap Books. 


It is a combination of everything desirable in a 
Scrap Book. The convenience of the ready-gummed 
page, and the simplicity of the arrangement for ting, 
are such that those who once use this Scrap Book never 
return to the old style. 

To travelers and tourists itis particularly desirable, 
being Scrap Book and Paste Pot combined. In using the 
old-fashioned Scrap Book, travelers have hitherto 
compelled to carry a bottle of mucilage, the breaking of 
which among one’s bag e is far from pleasant. This 
disagreeable risk is avo’ by the use of the Mark Twain 
Scrap Book. 

The ungummed poge Scrap Book is at times of no 
service whatever, if paste or mucilage be not at hand 
when wanted. With a Mark Twain no such vexatious 
difficulty can possibly occur. 


NORRISTOWN HERALD. 
“No library is complete without a copy of the Bible, 
Shakespeare, and Mark Twain’s Scrap Book.” 


HARPER’S MONTHLY. 

“It saves sticky fingers and ruffled pictures and scraps. 
It is a capital invention.” 

DANBURY NEWS. 

“It isa valuable book for Sa domestic atmos- 
phere, and, being self-acting, saves the employment of an 
assistant. Itcontains nothing that the most fastidious 

rson could object to, and is, to be frank and manly, the 
it thing of any age—mucilage particularly.” 





Descriptive and Price Lists furnished by your bookseller and 
stationer, or by the publishers, 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


119 and 121 William St., New York 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
His Celebrated Numbers 
303—404—170—604—332 


and his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEw YORK. 











ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 











POPULAR NUMBERS: 
048, 14, 130, 135, 239 333, 444, 161. 


For SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


Works: Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Earthquakes and Other Earth Move- 
ments. 


By Joun Mitne, Professor in the Imperial 
College of Engineering, Tokio, Japan. In- 
ternational Scientific Series. With 38 Illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 

An attempt is made in this volume to give a 
systematic account of various Earth Movements. 
These comprise Harthquakes, or the sudden violent 
movements of the ground; Harth Tremors, or minute 
movements which escape our attention by the small- 
ness of their amplitude; Harth Pulsations, or move- 
ments which are overlooked on account of the length 
of their period; and arth Oscillations, or move- 
ments of long period and large amplitude. 


Il, 


Shaftesbury (The First Earl). 


By H. D. Trams. Vor. IL of Enctisn Wor- 
Tues, edited by Andrew Lang.  12mo, 
cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

Previous volumes in the series : 


CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant ALLEN. 
MARLBOROUGH. By GeorGe Saintssury. 


‘English Worthies” is a new series of small 
volumes, consisting of short lives of Englishmen of 
influenc®and distinction, past and present, military, 
naval, literary, scientific, legal, ecclesiastical, social, 
ete. Each biography will be intrusted to a writer 
specially acquainted with the historical period in 
which his hero lived, and in special sympathy, as it 
were, with his subject. 


The Secret of Her Life. 


A Novet. By Epwarp Jenkins, author of 
“Ginx’s Baby,” ete. 12mo, paper cover. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Iv 


A Manual of Mechanics. 


Aw Evementary Text-Boox, DesiGNED FoR 
Srupents or Apptiep Mecuanics. By T. 
M. Gooprver, M.A. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1. 


Vv 


Modern Fishers of Men. 


A Tae or THe Various Sexes, Sects, anp 
Sets or CuartvitLteE Cuurcn anv Com- 
munity. By Grorce L. RaymMonp. A new 
edition. 12mo, paper cover. Price, 25 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers ; volume sent by the publish- 
alk tou cncdeetd tegen ” 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEw YorK. 





(June, 1886. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Wind of Destiny. 


A Novel. By Artur SHERBURNE Harpy, author 
of ‘‘ But Yet a Woman.” 1 vol. i6mo, $1.25. 
This is at once a fascinating novel, and a picture of hu- 

man experience and the mystery of human influence. 

The scenes are soa in Europe, partly in America, The 

same pare, bracing air breathes through this novel which 

was 80 noticeable and welcome in “But Yet a Woman,” 
while the —— is even more admirable, and the story 
stronger and more masterly. 


Old Salem. 


By ELEANOR Putnam. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.00. 


The Transfiguration of Cbrist. 


By F. W. Gunsavutus. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 

This isa fresh and eneaging book on a theme which 
appeals strongly to the religious imagination of man- 
kind. It is original, scholarly, and reverent, and cannot 
fail to interest those whom its subject attracts. 


In Primrose Time. 


A new Irish Garland. By Saran M. B. Prarr, author 
of ‘‘A Voyage tothe Fortunate Isles,” etc. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.00. 

Mrs. Piatt’s unquestionable genius is strongly stimu- 
lated by Irish scenes, associations, and traditions. This 
volume contains poems on “ An Irish Fairy Story,” ‘‘An 
Emigrant Singing from a Ship,” ‘‘ Bird’s-Nesting in Ire- 
land,” “ The nd of Monkstowr,” ‘“ The Ivy of Ire. 
land,” and others, marked by the originality, vigor, and 
lyrical felicity which have made Mrs. Piait’s previous 
volumes so welcome to lovers of true poetry. 


BURGLARS IN PARADISE. By ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPS, author of “ The Gates Ajar,” “An Old Maid’s 
Paradise,” etc. 

A PERFECT ADONIS. By MiR1AM CoLes HARRIS, author 
of “ Rutledge.” 

STORIES AND ROMANCES. By Horace E. SCUDDER. 


These are the initial volumes of the 


Riverside Paper Series for 1886, 


Which will consist of thirteen numbers, to be issued one 

each Saturday, —s several novels of great excel- 

lence and fame, and others never before printed or issued 

in book form. The remaining numbers are as follows :— 

THE MAN WHO WAS GUILTY. By FLORA HAINES 
LOUGHEAD. 

A SUMMER IN LESLIE GOLDTHWAITE’S LIFE. By Mrs. 
A. D. T. WHITNEY. 

THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

THE CRUISE OF THE ALABAMA. By P. D. Haywoop. 

PRUDENCE PALFREY. By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 

a FORTUNE. By Marton C. L. REEVES and EMILY 

EAD. 

NOT IN THE PROSPECTUS. By PARKE DANFORTH. 

CHOY SUSAN AND OTHER STORIES. By WILLIAM 
HENRY BISHOP. 

SAM LAWSON’S FIRESIDE STORIES. By HARRIET 
BEECHER STOWE. 

A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. By WM. DEAN HOWELLS. 
In uniform tasteful parer covers, 12mo, 50 cents each. 

Subscription price for the Series (post-paid), $6.50. 


*,* For sale by dtatadine and camiutee. Sent by mail, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





THE JNO. B. JEFFERY PRINTING CO, 159 AND 161 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, 

















